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of Mechanics 


Sterling Internal Wheels 


become highly efficient tools for fast removal of stock and for mirror finish. 


These small but important wheels have a very definite job to perform, their efficien 
lies in the fact that STERLING has perfected a manufacturing process assuring accura 
of structure and size - - an accuracy that has resulted in increased demands for the 
wheels in larger volume. 


For internal wheels of Vitrified or Resinoid Bonds specify STERLING - - Tt 
WHEELS YOU CAN DEPEND UPON. 


THE STERLING GRINDING WHEEL COMPANY 


Abrasive Division of The Cleveland Quarries Company 
Factory and Office: TIFFIN, OHIO CHICAGO: 912 W.Washington Bivd. DETROIT: 101-107 West Warren Avenu: 
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—EFFICIENT BUYING IS THE KEY TO PROFITS o—— 





Whats ahead for PRICES 2 








DROUGHT, TAXES, POLITICS and many other factors 
have a profound effect upon the movements of commodity 


prices. 


ONLY THROUGH CONSTANT research and study of a 
multitude of such factors can our organization hope to main- 


tain its high record for accurate and dependable commodity 


analyses. 


THESE ANALYSES WHICH include all basic commodi- 
ties are prepared in such form that a purchasing executive 


can grasp at a glance the information that is of vital concern. 


WHY NOT USE THE COUPON below and permit us to 
send you a copy of our current 1o-page commodity analy- 
sis and price forecast just at a time when its advices can be 


of marked benefit to you? 








McGill Commodity Service, Inc. 








Taylor Bldg., Auburndale, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me a copy of the current issue of your 10-page ““Commodity Analy- 
sis and Price Forecast”’ and the descriptive folder. 


YW eee Fein re, eyed ao ee Position... . 


Company 








Dement Bt ING... 5... esc. sss 
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For Poor Losers 
To the Editor: 


I have long been tempted to print on 
my request for quotation form, a sermon 
from the text, ‘‘Many are called but few 
are chosen” (Matt. 22:14). If I do, it 
will run something like this: 

“We would not care to seem insensible 
to the favor you grant us in making this 
quotation. We would not want to be 
unappreciative of the time and thought 
often involved in preparing a careful bid. 
We would not unduly deprecate the strong 
loyalty felt by most merchandisers for 
their products. But to the occasional 
overzealous partisan of his own line who 
cannot take No for an answer, we should 
like to point out a self-evident fact: fora 
given item quoted on at a given time 
there is likely to be one successful bidder 
and the others must willy nilly receive a 
negative answer 

‘If you should find yourself in that 
group you may wish to ask on what 
ground we against you. We 
usually stand ready to defend our judg- 
ment; but we know forthwith, that there 
is no explanation satisfactory to an un- 


decide 


successful bidder. To offer one is perforce 
to essay to sell you on your competitor’s 
line! 

‘If you feel reasonably sure your propo- 
sition will not be accorded a fair con- 
sideration, then don’t bid. If you grant 
us honorable intentions, and then malign 
us and wish us ill for choosing against 
you after we have honestly attempted to 
obtain the most of value for our money for 
our particular purpose, you only call us 
fools. Otherwise, you would have to 
admit that you did not wish to have us 
get that best value, if to get it we must 
choose against you. 

‘So, even though you must do so under 
the guise of forgiving us for black error 


and gross ignorance, determine now that 
if the rejection comes your way you will 
accept it with that graciousness which 
becomes a man in your honorable position 
Amen.’ 


LESLIE F. ROBBINS 
Purchasing Agent 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Col 
July 15, 1936 


On those who like to refer to business as a 
‘game,’ their own definition places an 
obligation to be sporting—by fair play 
during the heat of competition and by 
gracious acceptance of the decision. For 
those who prefer the simile of business as a 
battle, with salesmen ‘‘on the firing line,”’ 
imbued with a grim determination not to 
give up until the last gun has been fired, 
it is in order to suggest that there’s no 
percentage in fighting on after the battl 
is over and that they would do better to 
conserve their energy for the next engage 

ment. In either case, Mr. Robbins’ pro- 
posed sermon is distinctly apropos. The 
facts of the situation are inescapablk 

for one bidder, the award—for the others, 
the dubious consolation of ‘‘Better luck 
next time.’’ It is when there is no next 
time, when the company no longer re 
ceives the invitation to bid, or when it is 
unwilling to enter into competition for the 
business, that the sales manager and the 
stockholders have real cause for worry 


Step by Step 
To the Editor: 


In the July issue of your esteemed 
journal, page 11, I note the statement 
“The transaction is incomplete until the 
vendor sees that actual delivery of thi 
Why not 


follow through to the real conclusion? 


goods has been accomplished.” 


The transaction is incomplete until the 
invoice has been paid 

E. J. M 
Columbus, Ohio 
July 20, 1936 


One step and then another. Mr. Kahn 
accepts as a constructive suggestion the 












MACHINE 
= WORK WANTED 


We make Jigs and Fixtures and 
do most kinds of 
Light and Heavy machine work. 
Special machines built. 


NATIONAL EQUIPMENT CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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purchasing agents’ contention that the 
selling organization has an obligation to 
follow through after receipt of the order 
and see that their part of the transaction 


is performed. Purchasing men will do 
well to recognize a similar obligation on 
the part of their companies to follow 
through after receipt of the merchandise 
and fulfill their part of the contract. 


The Voice with a Smile 


Purchasing men are all salesmen. 
This statement may seem preposterous 
until we analyze it further. 

While our actual work is buying we 
must nevertheless sell ourselves to do the 
very best possible buying job. We must 
use tact, diplomacy and maintain dignity 
in our interviews if we are to properly sell 
ourselves. Our interviews with salesmen 
must be carried out tactfully and smoothly 
if we are to expect the fullest measure of 
cooperation in return. If we make a good 
job of selling ourselves to those whom we 
interview isn’t it fair to assume we have 
instilled a desire to reciprocate and be of 
good service to our respective companies? 

The writer has handled many night 
school classes of men during the past five 
years and it has been quite a lesson in 
human nature. During these sessions 
severe criticisms of necessity had to be 
given and the use of diplomacy had to be 
brought into play at its fullest It never 
failed to create good will and to make 
much easier the passing of tense moments 
that otherwise might have marred a 
pleasant evening 

Chis brings me to the point of the letter 
That 1 
Mr. West 


tatement contained in his letter in the 


should purchasing men talk? 
rmann is quite right in his 


July issue, ‘‘It isn’t so much what you 


say as the way you say it Circum 
tances, personalities, etc., determine 
greatly how much one may properly say 
Should your answer require a plain ‘‘No’”’ 
it should be said diplomatically. Regard 
less of how “‘No”’ is said, the definition 
remains the same and it does not have to 
be cuttingly said to be understood A 
little knowledge of human nature and 
your hearers will carry away with them 
admirable thoughts of your company and 
an eagerness to cooperate at the next 
opportunity 
GEORGE P. SCHMID 

rhe Texas Co 
New York, N. Y. 
July 23, 1936 


Husbandman 


The last two issues have been excel- 
lent Like old Dr. Pangloss in Voltaire’s 
Candide, you have evidently been cultivat- 
ing your garden No drought is notice- 
abl Good luck 


W.J.A. 
Chicago, II 
July 30, 1936 
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It’s sad but true—Prices that are too 
low almost 


quality. 
wiping 


When it comes to sanitary 
cloths 
“short weight’”’—‘‘over tare’’—mixing 


OUT FOR 
FELLOW 


When You Buy 
Sterilized 
Wiping Cloths 
Too Cheap 


DEMAND 
THIS SEAL 


Grade for grade, Sanitary Institut: 


always go with inferior wipers cost no more than unlabelled 


products. Every labelled bale is guar- 


the ‘“‘eatch’? may be anteed to be correct weight, packed 


according to Institute specifications, 


or substitution of inferior grades—even 
unwashed materials. Nine times out of 
ten the well-known “nigger in the 
woodpile”’ accounts for a price quota- 
tion that is too low, considering costs 
of production. 


and to be thoroughly sterilized. 
Before buying wipers on 
basis only ask yourself—‘‘Am I really 


a ‘“‘price 


getting as many pounds of as good 


material—or is there an Ethiopian in 
the wiping cloth woodpile?”’ 








This Advertisement Sponsored 


Avucust 1936 


by the Following Members 


of the Sanitary Institute of America 





BROOKLYN—American Sanitary Rag Co., 600 Degraw St. 
BROOKLYN—Delia Waste Products Corp., 1557-61 Dean St. 

CANTON, OHIO—Canton Sterilized Wiping Cloth Co., 2049 Dueber Ave., S.W. 
CHICAGO—American Sanitary Rag Co., 1001-15 W. North Ave. 
CLEVELAND—Manufacturers Supply Co., 3528 East 76th St. 
HAMILTON, OH!O—The Leshner Corp., 1240 Central Ave. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—American Wiper & Waste Mills, 511 Broadway 
NEW YORK—Godfrey Cotton Products Corp., 102 Wooster St. 
PITTSBURGH—Armstrong Sanitary Wipers Co., 1233 Spring Garden Ave. 
PITTSBURGH—Scheinman-Neaman Co., 1024 Vickroy St. 

PLAINVILLE, CONN.—R. A. Mont & Company, Inc. 

ST. LOUIS—Wiping Materials, Inc., 2000-28 N. Main St. 














Ryerson Stocks Include: 


BEAMS AND HEAVY STRUCTURALS 
CHANNELS, ANGLES, TEES AND ZEES 
RAILS, SPLICES, SPIKES, BOLTS, ETC. 

PLATES—SHEETS 
STRIP STEEL, FLAT WIRE, ETC. 
STAINLESS STEEL 
HOT ROLLED BARS—-HOOPS AND BANDS 
COLD FINISHED SHAFTING AND 
SCREW STOCK 
EXTRA WIDE COLD FINISHED FLATS 
ALLOY STEELS—TOOL STEELS 
HEAT TREATED ALLOY STEEL BARS 
BOILER TUBES AND FITTINGS 
WELDING ROD—MECHANICAL TUBING 
RIVETS, BOLTS, NUTS, WASHERS, ETC. 
REINFORCING BARS AND STEEL 
BUILDING PRODUCTS 
BABBITT METAL AND SOLDER 
TIN PLATE 














in Stock 


Steel of Every Kind, Size and Shape is 
in Ryerson Stock for Immediate Shipment 


Whatever your requirement—standard or alloy steels—special cutting, 
bending or emergency delivery—you can call on Ryerson with full 
assurance that everything possible will be done to meet your require- 
ments well within the time specified. Large stocks of bars, all 
finishes, and sizes, together with all other steel products are in stock 
for Immediate Shipment. Experienced crews with unequalled facili- 
ties—together with special dispatching methods—assure quick, 
accurate handling of your orders. 


The Ryerson Stock List is your guide to these large stocks of steel 
and allied products. If you do not have the current copy, write and 
we will send it. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago, Milwaukee, Buffalo, Boston, Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 


Philadelphia, Jersey City. 


RYERSON STEEL-SERVICE 
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HE ANNUAL REPORT of the City Accountant at Wheeling, West 

Virginia, shows a surplus in the treasury. It is not a large surplus, 
to be sure, for it amounts to only $79.22. But it is a highly significant 
surplus, for it is the first one shown by any Wheeling administration in the 
last twelve years, and it immediately follows a deficit of $106,260 left over 
from the previous administration. 

City Manager Humphreys, who was installed just a year ago and 
who has brought about the change, declares that the explanation is simple. 
The city came out of the red through common sense government and the 
application of ordinary business methods, exemplified by a three-point 
program: 

1. Cutting the ‘dead wood”’ from city departments. 

2. Better collection of taxes. 

3. Establishing a central purchasing agency to handle all city 
supplies. 

Other municipalities have taken notice of this achievement and the 
means by which it was accomplished. It has been editorially commented 
upon by the Roanoke 7imes and the Philadelphia Inquirer-Public Ledger, 
among others. The Philadelphia commentator is of the opinion that his 
city has done fairly well along the first two lines, but that the third one 
offers considerable food for thought—and action. He concludes (issue 
of July 28th): 

“There is still much room for improvement in the city purchasing 
system. Many millions are spent each year for materials and supplies, 
and if this purchasing were concentrated entirely under the one department, 
as it was intended it should from the first, substantial economies should 
be made.” 

There are scores of cities and other governmental units where a 
similar conclusion might be drawn. In many of these instances, the form 
of centralized purchasing has been nominally accepted, but has not been 
permitted to function because the approach has been primarily political 
rather than businesslike. 

Next to the power of dispensing payroll funds, the power of dis- 
pensing supply funds is a ready means of patronage. In the present state 
of affairs, when public purchases represent an abnormally large proportion 
of total business and governmental agencies occupy an unusually favorable 
position as desirable customers, there has been a tendency through contract 
clauses and regulations to use this great purchasing power as a club to 
enforce other parts of the governmental program where normal legislative 
channels have failed. 

But the function of purchasing is neither reward not coercion; it 
is the economical procurement of needed materials. The enormous public 
interest involved in this work justifies a degree of strict regulation and red 
tape that private business may omit. But that regulation should be di- 
rected toward, and not away from, basically sound business procedure. 

Capable and conscientious buyers—and there are many such in the 
public service—have not found themselves unduly hampered by these pre- 
scribed methods. Just as truly, though perhaps less dramatically than in 
the case of Wheeling, they are daily helping to keep their governments 
solvent and to relieve the burden on the taxpaying constituents whom they 
represent. 

In the next few months that are so laden with political import, local 
and national, here is a plank on which all parties may agree, for it transcends 
partisan interest. Centralized purchasing makes for better public ad- 
ministration. 

STUART F. HEINRITZ, EDITOR 
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Some Like’em Hot— 
ome Knock’em Cold 


An eminently practical psychologist recently made 
the best-seller lists by discussing “Why we behave 


like human beings.” 


An equally practical purchaser 


suggests that a resolution to behave like a human 
being from 9 to 5 will give us greater satisfaction 
in the job, and also help us to become better buyers 


M. CC. RIDER 
Purchasing Agent 
Willson Products, Inc. 


Reading, Penna. 


EREADING a number of articles that have 

appeared during the past few years in various 
business magazines, dealing with the subject of 
selling as related to buying and vice versa, one is struck 
with the not infrequent—and at times far from apolo- 
getic—references to attempts of those on both sides 
of the buyer’s desk to glorify their respective positions, 
each at the expense of the other. 

The salesman or his manager, from his viewpoint, 
often sees the buyer as depicted by Elbert Hubbard, 
whose classic though highly inaccurate delineation was 
unearthed again early this year to the delectation and 
doubtful enlightenment of those to whom this bit of 
literary slander is new. We often are led to believe 
that the buyer, on the inside looking out, is one of the 
strong silent men, given to monosyllabic negation when 
moved to speech at all, taking everything in, and giving 
orders (when he does) as though conferring a regal 
decoration, with all the reluctance of a Scot paying 
even half fare for an undersized fourteen-year-old 
offspring. 

The buyer, on the other hand, sometimes reveals 
himself as viewing the salesman in the nature of a 
necessary evil, after the order at any cost, circum- 
venting the purchasing department when he can, and 
frequently making himself the source of a pain in the 
neck which, in time, becomes chronic. 

It is equally true that both these types of people 
exist. Both buyers and sellers have necessarily de- 
veloped a technique for handling representatives of this 
class whom they may encounter in the course of their busi- 
ness contacts. But I am going to speak of the types 
of men who exist in the majority and ask you to place 
yourself in whichever class you properly belong. 
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While we are all familiar with the generally accepted 
rules of the game of business, there is actually no need 
for its being made the grim, determined battle to which 
it is frequently referred. To many of us, I know it is 
not so. True, there are days when it is truly a battle, 
and we turn from our cubicle in the evening a little 
dazed, wondering what it is all about, and thankful 
that until the next morning at least we will be shackled 
only to our own mental assaults upon the apparently 
impregnable problems that have confronted us during 
the day, thankful to be free, temporarily, from the 
other nagging and innumerable attacks that are her- 
alded by each ring of the telephone, and brought by 
every visit of the office messenger. 


Better Understanding 


It does seem, however, as though there is the begin- 
ning, small and vague though it may appear, of an 
attempt to understand more fully what each of us is 
trying to do. I also believe that because of the very 
nature of his job, the purchasing agent is the instigator 
of this movement. Because from time immemorial 
the buyer has been considered by the seller as his prey, 
the latter’s approach has been more or less wary, filled 
with guile, and consequently both the printed and 
verbal presentation of his offering have been accepted 
with more or less reserve and scepticism. 

It is highly significant and encouraging to note that 
the course in Industrial Procurement given at Harvard 
in July of this year was held in conjunction with the 
course in selling. Here the two sides of the problem 
meet on common ground, and those fortunate enough 
to be privileged to attend this session could not but 


leave it, each with a clearer understanding of the two 
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phases of business and a greater mutual respect for 
the accomplishment of their respective ends. 

If I am not mistaken, there appeared last year in one 
of our publications devoted to purchasing, an article 
decrying the policy of permitting any personal inti- 
macies between buyer and seller, and advocating carry- 
ing on business in a cold blooded, reticent and im- 
personal basis. The author is, I am sure, regarded by 
many as an efficient buyer. He undoubtedly serves 
his firm well, sees that bills are paid promptly, and 
observes scrupulously the amenities and generally 
accepted formulae of adjustment of complaints, etc. 
But while “business is business’’ and there is no need 
or place for sentiment in its practice, I do believe we 
should not overlook the fact that we, as buyers, are 
human beings, that we are dealing with human beings 
and in consequence each of us is subject to the same 
weaknesses, responds to the same impulses, and reacts 
in the same manner by and large as do our fellow men 
whose lives are given over to the none too pleasurable 
task of trying to sell. 


A Meeting of Minds 


We as purchasers deal with orders. So do salesmen. 
Orders are, in fact, contracts. To effect a contract 
there must be a meeting of minds. The more complete 
this meeting, the clearer will be the terms agreed upon. 
But if we go beyond this legal meeting of minds and 
reach in back of it, get behind all of the front and face 
which each party assumes by virtue of tradition and 
position, we will find in most instances a human being 
with whom we can afford to talk a little something 
besides shop, from whom we may learn something to 
our advantage either commercially or of philosophy 
(which may have no place in business but which many 
of us need nevertheless) and have a common ground 
upon which to meet and stand while exchanging buffets 
in a friendly fashion when conditions justify it—or a 
more thorough knowledge of the man with whom we 
are dealing when such knowledge is indispensable. 

It should not be inferred that I advocate meeting 
the salesman like a long lost brother, passing him the 
smokes and sitting back for a social visit, accepting 
entertainment or other gratuities of any description 
from him. I do say however, that they should be met 
as men on an equal footing with ourselves, and we 
should accept them on that basis until we discover that 
this courtesy (which we ask be extended to our own 
salesmen) is not warranted. There will be such occa- 
sions as we all know, and we all know how to handle 
them. But it is doubtful whether we take or create 
the time or opportunity to study our visitors as care- 
fully as we are presumed to analyze their presentation. 

We all know that the human element in business is 
one of the great “‘variables’’—that upon it depends the 
integrity of both the buyer and seller, that of his 
product, his service, of our fulfillment as buyers of our 
side of the bargain. We consider the source of supply 
as well as the product but all too frequently ignore more 
or less fully the contact between ourselves and the 
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M. C. RIDER 


supplier—the man we meet, and the man he meet 
(who is ourself) representing the firm to which he 
trying to sell. 

This meeting of minds to which we have referred 
apart from the commercial side of our relationship is 
not to be accomplished quickly, nor is it wise or neces 
sary that it be done at all in every instance. But a 
purchasing agent never knows when he will need se! 
vice or information from any source. If he is wise and 
diplomatic he will, as far as it is possible, terminat« 
each interview with a little added mutual respect and 
frequently enable the salesman to take away the im 
pression that while he received no business, he is fully 
aware of having been in contact with a buyer he will 
remember favorably and to whom he will be able t 
return when the time seems propitious. 

Assuming that we have established a source of supply 
and are visited by its representative at appropriat: 
intervals or in response to our request—I ask you, can 
you or can you not discuss more understandingly and 
freely any problem with a man with whom you ar 
reasonably familiar as a man, knowing something of 
his characteristics, his hobby, his family life, his hops 
and ambitions? Will that man be as likely to tak« 
advantage of any technicality you may overlook 
When you are in a tight place (as we all are every onc 
in so often), in urgent need of some special feature of 
service or information, will you be more likely to get it 
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from the salesman who has been courteously received 
and with whom you have established friendly rela- 
tions—or from the man who has met with rebuffs, 
impatience, and in some cases even discourtesy ? 

As purchasing agents I believe we can do much to 
help young salesmen. Some of them are very fine 
young men. They are not so far removed from the 
idealism of youth as to have had all of the bloom rubbed 
off, and frequently they are refreshing to some of us 
older men who are apt to regard them with a degree 
of envy, because they are young—tinged with pity 
because of the realization of all they have to learn. 
Do you remember the time when you were a cub sales- 
man? Do you remember your reaction to the recep- 
tions you received? If so (and all purchasing men 
would benefit by a term of selling) try not to forget 
how it was with you then, and loosen up just a little. 
It has been said that conscious weakness takes strong 
attitudes. Let us hope that this does not apply to us. 


Some Friends 


As to the older men, we can frequently learn much 
from them. There is a small, quiet little man who has 
been selling belting to our company for over forty 
years. Hecalls three times a year. I make it a point 
always to see him. He is the type of man who knows 
when to try to sell and in a quiet, straightforward 
manner. He also knows when and how to leave. 
From him I have learned things about hides and belting 
that are not in books. He has seen booms and panics. 
He has been financially down and up, and his philosophy 
of the game is worth hearing. He is no whiner. I 
know quite a little about his family, gleaned a word or 
two at a time over a period of years. We have a little 
joke about his semi-annual cigarette which he smokes 
with me—the only time he indulges. This man has 
seen the game as I never shall, and I try to learn from 
him. 

Another younger man calls to sell us leather. Our 
requirements are comparatively small but most exact- 
ing. We chose his firm and two others after numerous 
sad experiences. We finally confined our business to 
his company, being impressed by the man himself. 
Our confidence has been fully justified. We get price 
reductions without asking. We discuss competition 
and are granted some of the things competition offers 
us. We get service. This man is taking a course in 
philosophy at night—but in an ideal manner. He and 
a few friends meet at the home of a professor teaching 
at one of our larger universities and the proceedings 
are informal. 

Another salesman many years ago was a good pro- 
fessional ball player. I have learned more about his 
type of goods from him than from any other source. 
He does not always get our business—he gets the 
greater part of it—but when he does not get it he 
knows why and | can discuss it with him frankly 
without guile or malice. His hobby is tropical fish. 
He also has a parrot that swears, the pupil of a pro- 
ficient teacher. 
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I have had young salesmen, upon leaving, blurt out 
with the embarrassing frankness of youth, expressions 
of appreciation of the character of interview given. 
They say that we purchasing men do not know how 
much it helps them to be given a hearing in what they 
described as a “‘human’’ manner. When we reply 
that it is part of our job, almost invariably the answer 
is: ‘‘But you are not all like that.”’ 


The Human Equation 


Now this may seem to be an attempt to hold myself 
up as a shining example, a sort of ‘“‘See—this is the 
way I do it and see what I get”’ affair. It is not in 
tended as such. The fact that buyers are subjected 
to flattery is not overlooked. 

What I am driving at is, too many of us are so 
deeply concerned in the matter of doing our jobs well 
that we are prone to overlook the important fact that 
what we get we give. We receive no more than we 
deserve and frequently not as much, but it is just as 
easy to realize that we are—all of us, buyers and sellers 
alike—in the last analysis, working for the same thing: 
our daily bread. We can get some fun out of it, or 
none; be known as a hard guy to be avoided or as a 
good firm to call upon. The choice is ours. As far as 
each one of us is concerned, when we meet as buyer 
and seller we are each other's firms, and it is up to us 
to uphold our respective obligations as representatives 
and as men so that we may benefit mutually. 

I can hear many purchasing agents greeting much of 
the foregoing with cheers of the Bronx variety. I have 
no quarrel with them. They have an equal right to 
their opinion. With Voltaire, I may not agree with 
them but will defend to the utmost their right of ex 
pression. 

‘Some like 'em hot—some like ’em cold.’’ But I fall 
in with the nine-day variety. They have a certain 
seasoning and satisfying sense that the two extremes 
lack. There is a happy medium between the effusive 
individual and the human icicle. After all we have to 
be what we are and, if we can, to become what we 
should be. 

I have been purchasing for only about ten years. 
But during the thirty years that I have been earning 
my living I have seen many men come and go. I have 
been many things, from bank runner to salesmanager, 
and have invariably found that the biggest men, those 
conducive to loyalty, are those who are not blinded by 
the sense of their own importance and who succeed in 
attaining their ends on a basis of mutual trust and 
respect. 

We heard some pretty straight talk about ourselves 
from Harry Bussman in New Orleans last May. We 
should not only listen to such frank and just criticism 
but should apply it to self analysis. If we resent it, 
it is a confession of weakness. We should encourage 
discussion of this type at meetings where purchasing 
men foregather and, as Robert Louis Stevenson wrote, 
“Enable us to see the beam that is in our own eye and 
blind us to the mote that is in our brothers’.”’ 
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This announcement prominently 
displayed in the reception room 
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may seem at first glance to be a 
throwback to the old days of 
autocratic and arbitrary purchas- 
ing procedure. Actually, it is 
part of a thoughtfully devised 
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When the Salesman Calls 


It is the buyer’s responsibility to 
organize his departmental procedure 


for the most effective 


utilization 


of that precious commodity—time 


H. K. La ROWE 


Assistant Purchasing Agent 
Dairymen’s League Co-operative Assn., Inc. 


New York 


AIR DEALING with sources of supply through their 

representatives has been effectively demonstrated 
before. It has a tangible as well as an intangible 
measurement, and much has been written about it. 
Associated with this fair dealing, and of prime impor- 
tance, is the manner in which salesmen are received. 
There are many variations in the method of handling 
this phase of purchasing work, successful and well 
adapted to the conditions of the departments using 
them; the system here described is presented as one 
that has developed through several stages to a point 
where it offers notable satisfaction and efficiency to 
both the buyer and the salesman. 

Last year this department was visited by more than 
14,000 people bent on some sort of a sales mission. With 
a staff of five buyers, this therefore represents a tre- 
mendous burden of interviewing time, even if inter- 


viewing were the sole duty of these men. Conse- 
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quently an efficient procedure in the reception room 
worthy of real analysis and thoughtful organizati 
It should not be dismissed lightly as a routine aff 
for it has real value. 

It has been and is the intention of our department 


idll 


interview each man who calls, to listen to his presenta 
tion and then to purchase upon the merits and ultimat: 


dollar value of the products offered, or to advise him at 


this interview that there is no use for the materia] 


offered. 


Prior to any general explanation of the manne 
which salesmen are taken care of in our reception ro: 
it would be well to recall some of the fundament: 


affected through the handling or mishandling of sal 
men. 


First, we might consider the problem from the stand 


point of good-will. 
ganizations of the United States spend millions 
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Each year the various business o1 








dollars in the development of good-will, both for the 
products which they sell and for their organization as a 
whole. Frequently, the question of good-will, which 
may be developed through the purchasing branch of 
any business, is neglected. Any efficient purchasing 
department today interviews many people who carry 
away impressions of the organization, based upon the 
courtesy and cordiality with which they are received, 
the fairness with which they are treated and other addi- 
tional factors that are incident to purchasing material. 

Development of good-will starts with the entrance of 
the sales representative or caller in the reception room. 

Secondly, in most organizations, the salesman may 
be a potential customer, either directly or indirectly for 
the products sold by the buying organization, and to 
that end it is desirable that he be well acquainted with 
the products which the buyer’s organization sells. 

Thirdly, both buyer and salesman should be inter- 
ested in confining an interview to as short a time as pos- 
sible. It should be expected that the salesman will re- 
strict his calls to actual business transactions. He 
should also wish to conserve his time in order to call on 
other prospects. For as Gushee and Boffey have 
pointed out, ‘““Any curtailment of the profitable use of 
that time tends to restrict the salesman’s income and to 
increase the sales cost of his company.’’ He should not 
expect exceptional treatment, both in fairness to others 
who have to be seen and to enable the purchasing agent 
or buyer to return to his work, which may be consider- 
able in addition to that of conducting interviews. 

Several years ago, it was the practice for the sales- 
man to have his card sent in and a message returned to 
him that he would or would not be seen. This proce- 
dure still prevails in some purchasing departments to- 
day. In case he was to be seen, no definite time was 
assigned. The salesman remained in the reception 
room perhaps for one or two hours, his patience being 
limited only by the length of time that he felt was justi- 
fied by the importance of the call. 

This particular method of receiving salesmen is not 
recommended and can be improved upon as demon- 
strated later in this article. 

It would seem that such methods should be improved 
for better relationship between buyer and seller and for 
the conservation of time of both. 

As an attempt to improve procedure in receiving 
salesmen, many organizations, including our own, tried 
out the appointment method. In the writer’s own ex- 
perience, unexpected difficulties arose. First, an ap- 
pointment book was selected. Secondly, it was de- 
cided that appointments should be restricted to a thirty 
minute basis. Within two days, sufficient calls had 
been scheduled in the book, necessitating continuous in- 
terviewing on a half-hour basis for two weeks. Such 
appointments became very unwieldy in themselves and 
proved to be too inflexible a system. 

Owing to unforeseen circumstances, it was impossible 
to keep some of these appointments when the men ar- 
rived in the reception room. This was due to several 
factors; for example, in present day business, meetings 
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This appointment slip keeps the schedule running smoothly 
in the purchasing office and also in the reception room. 


are arranged on short notice to which the purchasing 
agent or buyer may be called. The salesman, having 
made an appointment several days in advance, con- 
sidered that he was entitled to be seen and was irked 
by the fact that his itinerary had been upset. In other 
words, there are few buyers today who have an oppor- 
tunity to do nothing but interview salesmen. They 
have, in addition to interviewing, their regular routine 
work which may consist of market analyses, price 
studies, selection of sources of supply, etc. This work 
must be done regardless of the number of men to be 
seen. 

In an endeavor to improve such a situation, definite 
days and hours were established for interviewing. It 
was decided to include Monday, Tuesday, Thursday 
and Friday of each week but to keep one day open, 
Wednesday. Hours were fixed from ten to twelve 
A. M. and from one to three P. M. On Wednesday, an 
exception was made for out-of-town men or for those 
having important business that might require additional 
time in conference and could be arranged by special ap- 
pointment. This policy is stated in a notice promi- 
nently displayed in the reception room and is illustrated 
elsewhere in this article. All salesmen understand it. 
They know that there is no discrimination and that no 
limitation or restriction is imposed except for purposes 
of efficiency. 

The importance of selecting one day from the week, 
and particularly that one in the middle of the week, 
was to permit the buyers in the department and others 
to keep abreast of their schedule and to give their at- 
tention to business other than interviewing. 

The salesmen have accepted this ruling and, in most 
instances, have lived up to it. 

At this point it may be desirable to include one factor 
which would assist buyers tremendously. Very often 
salesmen repeat their calls so frequently, before any de- 
cision has been made, that it not only takes up the time 
of the salesman but the buyer’s time as well, and 
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gag THE PAST decade there has 
been a steadily increasing con- 
viction among purchasing agents 
that the best interests of both em- 
ployer and employee demand that 
regardless of all other factors, the 
one indispensable specification in 
the purchase of wiping cloths is 
sterilization. 

This conviction has been arrived 
at by the consideration of several 
compelling reasons—not wholly sel- 
fish. Many purchasers have re- 
fused to buy an unsterilized wiping 
cloth because they believed in the 
words of the New York Department 
of Labor, that ‘‘Common decency 
requires that wiping rags be washed 
and sterilized. The possibility that 
such rags may carry infection gives 
the washed and sterilized wiper a 
factor of safety that cannot be ig- 
nored.”’ 

Other purchasers have insisted 
upon sterilization merely for the 
purpose of protecting the interests of 
their firm so that insurance rates 
covering compensation insurance 
might be kept at the lowest possible 
level and that the possibility of 
costly lay-offs to employees might 
be minimized. Still others have 
specified sterilization because of 
the greater absorbency and hence 
greater efficiency as a wiper charac- 
teristic of the thoroughly sterilized 
fabric. 

The health and infection hazard 
latent in every unsterilized wiping 
cloth, however, is the chief reason 





Typical of the modern equipment used to insure complete 
sterilization of wiping cloths is the boiler (above) and the 
dryer (right) in which an average temperature above 212 


Industrial Disease Acts 
and the purchase of 


WIPING CLOTHS 


Recent legislation regarding occupational 
disease hazards places a new responsibility 
upon the buyer to see that every reasonable 
precaution is taken to safeguard the worker 


E. D. SZOLD 


impelling the majority of users to 
insist upon sterilization. In view 
of this fact, it is important to note 
that recent legislation is increasingly 
placing upon the employer, and 
consequently upon the purchasing 
agent, a greater responsibility in 
protecting the worker. 


The Legal Angle 


Industrial disease laws are already 
in effect in New York, Wisconsin, 
Indiana and states. In 
March, 1936, the Illinois legisla- 
ture passed the Occupational Dis- 
eases Act, which goes into effect 
October Ist. 


other 


This act places IIli- 
nois in the category with those states 
which have previously adopted such 
legislation. 

Let us briefly analyze this act so 
that we may determine just how it 
would apply in the case of a manual 
worker who is infected with Derma- 


titis or perhaps a social di 
through the use of contami 
wiping cloths furnished him b 
employer. 

In the first place, it shoul 
noted that the Diseases Act is 
tive. The employer may « 
whether he wishes to be bou 
the compensation features 
act or not. If he decides to 
ate under the act, all claims r 
ing from exposure to diseas¢ 
the date of election will be tri 
the Industrial Commission, a 


such cases the employee would ha 


no right to bring a common 
suit for damages. If the empl 
decides not to be bound under 
act, he thus deprives the Indust 
Commission of jurisdiction, bu 
employee alleging disability 
an occupational disease may 
sue the employer for damages 
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EVERYDAY ECONOMICS 


Buyers’ Markets ana Sellers’ Markets 


HEN A BUYER and a seller get 

together, you have a market. 
These are the two essentials. When 
a seller says that he is seeking a 
market for his wares, he means 
that he is looking for a_ buyer. 
When a buyer talks about going 
out into the market, he is looking 
for a seller. Marketing cannot be 
played as solitaire. 

Some hold that a third factor is 
also essential—namely, a tangible 
commodity to buy and sell—but 
this is academic. In the so-called 
commodity markets, you buy op- 
tions to purchase and sell promises 
to deliver. It is something like 
playing poker with matches; and 
playing with matches is often a 
hazardous sport. In such trans- 
actions, the options and promises 
are really symbolic, like the statue 
of Liberty Enlightening the World. 

The market price is purely a 
historical concept. It is not the 
seller's quotation, but the record of 
the last actual sale. If no sale 
developes, the market price is fre- 
quently listed by printing the quo- 
tation, modified by the term ‘‘nomi- 
nal.” It might better be reported 
on a “‘bid and asked” basis. There 
is likely to be quite a range between 
the two. 

Since both buyer and seller are 
equally essential in making a mar- 
ket, it belongs to neither. Some 
Schools of Business Administration 
use the term marketing as synony- 
mous with selling. But the older 
meaning of the term, which is re- 
tained in our Saturday morning 
ritual of standing three-deep at an 
A & P counter, has more to do with 
buying. Therefore it is wiser to 
send your son to a marketing school 
which has a decent regard for the 
purchasing function as well. 


HEN A MARKET is referred to as 
a ‘“‘buyers’ market’’ o1 a “‘sell- 
ers’ market,’’ the reference obviously 
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implies that one party or the other 
exercises a greater influence in set- 
ting the terms of the transaction. 
These expressions may describe 
either a general condition, or the 
state of a particular commodity, or 
a particular transaction. An in- 
competent purchaser will operate 
constaritly in a sellers’ market, and 
a poor salesman, whatever his line, 
is constantly bucking up against a 
buyers’ market. 

But since these individuals rarely 
last long in their respective spheres, 
it is only the generalization that is 
significant. 

The point is worth noting, how- 
ever, because it illustrates the fact 
that there are psychological as well 
as economic factors to be considered. 
Public temper and opinion do not 
change economic law, but they have 
a profound effect on how it works. 
Medical science, dealing with indi- 
vidual reactions, recognizes a simi- 
lar phenomenon. 

That is one reason why the 
supply/demand ratio and the so- 
called technical position of a com- 
modity do not in themselves deter- 
mine the character of a market. 
Statistics—even statistics— 
rarely tell the whole story. 

It can be demonstrated, for 
example, that our total productive 
capacity as a nation cannot satiate 
the potential desires of our popula- 
tion—the ‘‘underconsumption”’ the- 
ory advanced in explanation of the 
recent depression. According to this 
reasoning, and taking into account 
the resources, plant, ingenuity, and 
man-power back of our industrial 
structure, it is quite conceivable 
that we should be in a perpetual 
sellers’ market. But the period of 
most acute and widespread want 
amid plenty, within our memory, 
coincides with the most clearly 
defined buyers’ market. There are 
social and commercial factors, too, 
that help to determine whether de- 


gC od 


mand is truly effective and whethe: 
supply is practically available 


HE MATTER can be approach: 
from other angles. 

Monopoly makes a sellers’ mat 
ket. Competition tends to mak 
for a buyers’ market. 

Intra-industry competition 
likely to result in buyers’ markets 
whereas inter-industry competition 
—such as the traffic in substitut 
materials—has more the element 
a sellers’ market. 

Seasonal and crop commoditic 
and those which are bought and 
sold upon exchanges, are most sen 
tive to the supply/demand relatio1 
ship. 

Periods of expansion, the develop 
ment of new frontiers, the youthfu 
stages of national history whe 
energy and materials are marshall 
in a great common effort toward 
growth and power, are general 
sellers’ markets. Some observe 
have deduced from this that ou 
relatively youthful Republic is nm 
coming of age. 

Staple articles of commerce, whos‘ 
production is widely distributed, and 
for which the buyer’s problem 
primarily the selection of one fron 
among many possible sources 
supply, fall most readily into 
buyers’ market condition. Demand 
for such items is wide and steady 
but in many cases it is definitel 
limited by per capita capacity 
consume, and the seller’s problem i 
to get upon his own order books 
large a proportion of that demand 
as possible. 

On so-called luxury goods, 
per capita capacity and desire 
not limited in the same way, but 
the resources available for purcha 
ing—being the margin, if any, r 
maining after staple wants are sati 
fied—is definitely restricted. Thi 
prospective customer must decide 
to which one of many possible way 
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of investment will return him the 
greatest satisfaction. This means 
inter-industry competition. An ex- 
cellent example of this was the 
scramble for the soldiers’ bonus 
dollars. The unfortunate part of 
this example is the fact that most 
of the bonus money had been spent 
before it was received. 


NUMBER OF characteristics or 
A symptoms of buyers’ and sel- 
lers’ markets can be enumerated. 
Prices in a sellers’ market are 
typically firm and advancing; ac- 
tivity is high and expanding; re- 
quired time for deliveries is extended 
and orders are placed well in ad- 
vance; as a result, there is a sound 
backlog of unfilled orders to sustain 
the manufacturing program; a 
strong feeling of optimism pervades 
the entire structure, from manu- 
facturer to ultimate consumer. 


Several of these factors are in the 
nature of self-correctives, tending 
to establish a normal balance and 
to curb possible excesses. Advanc- 
ing prices check demand; increased 
production activity means greater 
supply; optimistic consumers who 
pledge large portions of their pros- 
pective income against current pur- 
chases, limit to that extent the 
possibility of greatly expanded buy- 
ing. But beyond correcting the 
possible excesses of a sellers’ market, 
these factors also intensify the 
adverse effects of a reaction in the 
succeeding buyers’ market—they 
increase inventory losses, aggravate 
the effect of idle equipment, and 
drain the reservoir of purchasing 
power. 


In a buyers’ market, prices and 
terms are typically subject to nego- 
tiation; purchasing policy favors 
the hand-to-mouth schedule, be- 
comes highly selective and exacting; 
the general temper is cautious in 
place of optimistic. Factors such 
as these tend to intensify the con- 
ditions in which they are bred. The 
self-corrective influences present in- 
clude the elimination of some mar- 
ginal production, with the effect of 
curtailing supply, and the accumu- 
lation of some necessary purchases 
which are overlong deferred. 
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a? HAVE been many attempts 
to fit these circumstances into 
a formula of cause and effect leading 
to the inference that the exercise of 
buyers’ advantages in a _ buyers’ 
market is responsible for depression. 
Though some of the symptoms are 
the same, the fallacy of this reason- 
ing was conclusively demonstrated 
by our national effort to effect re- 
covery by arbitrarily imposing the 
external characteristics of the sellers’ 
market upon our business set-up and 
denying to the buyer, by law, some 
of the would 
normally be his under given con- 
ditions. 


advantages which 


Many useful purposes were served 
by this experiment, some of tem- 
porary and some of more lasting 
benefit. Not the least of those in 
the latter class was the corrobora- 
tion of practical knowledge that 
buying policies are dictated by 
circumstances (7. e., are results 
rather than causes) and that the 
typical public temper characteristic 
of these two market phases springs 


from something far more funda- 
mental and factual than executive 
fiat. The notable change in temper 


and in tempo that developed after 
these restrictions were withdrawn 
has served to emphasize this truth. 

It is only fair to point out, how- 
ever, that the particular form of 
this experiment—for which no one 
is eager today to claim the credit 
is not attributable to the govern 
ment alone. The outline had long 
been drawn by industry itself, and 
the government’s part was largely a 
matter of sanction and attempted 
enforcement. It might have been 
approached in other ways; Ger- 
many sets maximum prices on goods 
for domestic consumption, whereas 
we were thinking exclusively in 
terms of minima. 

Sober analysis of the situation 
also reveals that there is no hard 
and fast relationship such as indi- 
cated by a merely symptomatic 
diagnosis. Shortage of agricultural 
supplies, resulting both from volun- 
tary curtailment and from natural 
causes, has created a sellers’ market 
characterized more by desperation 
than by optimism. The extraordi- 
nary growth of installment sales a 


few years ago, which was a sellers’ 
market device for increasing appar- 
ent demand, is now seen as essen- 
tially a buyers’ market factor in 
that it extended the credit of the 
consumer far beyond the dictates of 
prudence on the part of either buyer 
or seller. 

While on the subject of fallacious 
reasoning, it is pertinent to refer 
again to two points which were 
mentioned above in a very moderate 
manner, but which lead into serious 
error when a generalization is drawn 
from them. 

The first of these is the reference 
to staple commodities as being in 
It does not follow 
from this that any given ‘‘market’”’ 


steady demand. 


our national sales quota on an 
item—can be set as amounting to a 
fixed quantity, or better, though 
Man 
is a superior animal by virtue of 


that is frequently assumed. 


his infinite capacity to adapt him- 
self to circumstances. If his ex- 
pansiveness in boom times knows 
no bound, we are likewise amazed 
at his fortitude and his ability to 
pull up the belt yet another notch 
in the day of adversity. 

The demand for staples is rela- 
tively stable, but the definition of 
the termisnot. Yesterday’s luxury 
may be today’s necessity, or vice 
versa. Changing habits of life, and 
technical progress, have given rise 
to the phenomena of technological 
obsolescence and recessive indus- 
tries; witness the moustache cup, 
the buggy, and the celluloid collar. 
The question has been raised in all 
seriousness whether we must add 
the great coal industry to this group. 
That question seems premature; at 
any rate, the producers have it 
largely in their own power to write 
the answer. 

Then, too, we have experienced 
many new developments which have 
not directly superseded any existing 
industry or habit, but are in a fair 
way to enter the staple class for a 
large proportion of our population. 
Radio is one such development. 

The second point is corollary to 
the first. It 
based on the “fixed demand” hy- 


is the assumption, 


pothesis, that a tremendous volume 
Continued on page 45 
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Major Norton Improvements 


in Tool Grinding Wheels... 


Invention of Alundum Abrasive (improved wheel uniformity) 
Invention of 38 Alundum Abrasive (red wheels) 

Invention of “B’ Bond (white wheels) 

Invention of Controlled Structure (better duplication) 


NOW ~ 
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PURCHASING AGENTS: We suggest that you have your tool room 
try this new NORTON wheel. 
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SILHOUETTE STUDIES 


o: Frank Darwin Bryant 


RANK D. BRYANT, District 

Purchasing Agent of Standard 
Oil Company of California, has just 
rounded out a thirty-year period of 
service with that company. In 
consequence, among other tributes 
to the zeal and loyalty exemplified 
by that record, he is now enjoying 
a six-weeks’ vacation. 

For a time Bryant toyed with the 
idea of devoting the vacation time to 
a sea trip, his choice wavering be- 
tween Alaska and the South Sea 
Islands. That smacked of a bus- 
man’s holiday, however, as he is a 
constant traveler on business. New 
York, Chicago and points south are 
almost as familiar to him as San 
Francisco. So he decided on rest 
and relaxation at home, which 
means that as this is read he is prob- 
ably exploring the grandeur of the 
Sierras or basking at a secluded lake 
near Mt. Lassen which he regards 
as one of nature’s wonder spots. 


ORN AT Omaha in 1880, Frank 

Bryant is remarkably youthful 
in appearance and temperament. 
He gets fun out of work, fun out of 
association with his fellows, fun out 
of life itself. He is businesslike to 
his finger tips, nevertheless, and 
when the occasion requires he is 
an apostle of determination, never 
wavering from the policy he be- 
lieves to be right. 

He learned discipline in a hard 
school. Still in his teens when the 
Spanish-American War broke out, 
Bryant was fired with patriotism 
and enlisted in the Ist Nebraska 
Volunteer Regiment. He was sent 
to the Philippines as a private and 
for eight months endured the dan- 
gers and drudgery of soldiering in 
that undeveloped and hostile colony. 
When peace was tacitly prevailing 
he went into the Customs service 
there, but soon was back in the 
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ranks doing his bit to quell the na- 
tive insurrection. 

Two years of this life, then Frank 
was back in San Francisco with an 
honorable discharge from the army. 
In matter of fact fashion he re- 
turned to Omaha and resumed the 
high school course he had forsaken 
to go to war. Graduating, he 
found his first commercial job as 
salesman for Browning, King & 
Company. 

Maybe even at that early stage in 
his career Bryant was imbued with 
the buyer’s instinct and uncon- 
sciously sympathized with the cus- 
tomer on moot points of quality, fit 
and price. At any rate he was not 
a success in the job and it dropped 
from under him. He found an- 
other one, turning up at Dodge 
City, Kansas, to act as cashier at a 
Fred Harvey restaurant in that city. 

But the far west beckoned, and 
in 1904 he was in California. For 
a time he managed a tea shop in San 
Francisco and did it so well that the 
company transferred him to Reno 
to expand the sale of its products. 
All was going swimmingly until the 
great earthquake and fire engulfed 
San Francisco. A minor incident 
of that major debacle was the shut- 
ting off of supplies to the Reno es- 
tablishment. Without tea to sell 
the company folded up, and again 
Frank Bryant was out of a job—and 
broke. 


O HE went back to California and 

landed a berth as night agent 
for the Sante Fe Railroad at Rich- 
mond. He was not satisfied, how- 
ever, and he applied to the Stand- 
ard Oil Company for work. His 
application was passed on favorably 
and in 1906 he had a job—this time 
a permanent one—in the company’s 
marine department. In February, 
1909, he was transferred to the pur- 


marine 


chasing department, as 
buyer, thus beginning his purchas- 
ing career. 

From the start he found the work 
interesting, even intriguing. Back 
in those days the Standard Oil fleet 
was made up of ‘“‘windjammers’’- 
square-rigged sailing ships—as well 
as steamers. It was young Bry 
ant’s duty to buy stores and equip 
ment for this fleet as the vessels 
came to port. Among other pro 
ficiencies he became expert in culi 
nary supplies, for the crews included 
Kaffirs and many types of Orientals 
and he had to observe their national 
or religious dietary rules in provid 
ing food for the voyage. 

In 1920 Frank moved again, but 
this time 
ployers. 
Angeles offices of the Standard Oil 
Company to serve as assistant pur 
chasing agent. In 1922 he returned 
to San Francisco with the appoint 
ment and title of district purchasing 
agent, and there he has since re 
mained except for the many trips 
he makes to insure a flow of satis- 
factory materials to all points of the 
large and far-flung organizations for 
which he buys. 


without changing em 
He was sent to the Los 


N THE west coast Frank Bryant 
O is highly regarded. 
men like him, not only because he 
buys for a company which main 
tains the highest ethical standards 
in business transactions, but for his 
own exemplification’of those stand 
ards. Purchasing agents look upon 
him as a leader in their profession, 
and his fellow members of the Pur 
chasing Agents’ Associationof North 
ern California 
president in 1927, president in 1928 
and 1932, and member of the board 
of directors in 1929 and 1933. 

But his reputation is far from 
localized. His work and 


Business 


elected him vice 


travel 
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bring him in contact with business 
executives throughout the country. 
His broad concept of the buying pro- 
fession is manifested by active sup- 
port of the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents. He served on 
the executive committee of that as- 
sociation, as vice president for the 
west coast district, in 1931, has been 
active in committee work for many 
years, and has delivered major ad- 
dresses at several of the national 
conventions. Probably he has a 
wider acquaintance among purchas- 
ing agents throughout the country 
than any other buyer west of the 
Rockies. 

His leadership qualities were 
tested in association circles a few 
years ago. Within the Purchasing 
Agents’ Association of Northern 
California some disaffection devel- 
oped concerning policies and pro- 
cedures of the N.A.P.A. A serious 
threat of withdrawal from the na- 
tional organization ensued. Bry- 
ant fought vigorously against the 
schism, maintaining that all real 


grievances could be adjusted while 
fancied ones deserved no considera- 
tion. Apparently outnumbered by 
the opposition, he brought the issue 
to a climax by appearing at an ex- 
ecutive meeting of the local asso- 
ciation, tendering his own resigna- 
tion, announcing that he held the 
resignations of many outstanding 
members, and declaring that when 
he left the meeting he would take 
the first step toward organizing an- 
other association in the district 
which would support the national 
movement. He risked popularity 
because of a conviction that he was 
right. His resignation was tabled, 
and his counsel followed. Today 
the Northern California association 
yields to none in support and en- 
couragement of the national organi 
zation. 


RYANT AND his wife live at 
Orinda, a suburb just east of 
the Berkeley Hills. Their home 
now is on the links of the Orinda 
Country Club, but when construc 





The exceptional drawing quality of Seymour Nickel Silver, and its silvery 
white color, are constantly finding new places for it in advanced product de- 
sign. By the same token it is proving to be a superior alloy for the fabrica- 
tion of cupped parts of utensils, appliances, etc., which were formerly at the 


mercy of a less workable metal. 


The larger of the examples above (shells for a glass rinser) is a 10-inch draw, 
which gives some idea of the fine ductility of Seymour Nickel Silver. 


REMEMBER THE NAME 


NICKEL SILVER 


THE SEYMOUR MANUFACTURING CO., 55 Franklin St., Seymour, Conn. 
SPECIALISTS IN NICKEL SILVER AND PHOSPHOR BRONZE 
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tion is completed they will move toa 
new home on a three-acre tract ad- 
joining their present site. Their 
family comprises a married daugh- 
ter, a grandson and a granddaugh- 
ter. 

Gardening is one of Frank Bry- 
ant’s hobbies and he has been able 
to give it full play in laying out 
gardens for his new home. _ As- 
tronomy is another; he studies the 
heavens through a 7-inch reflector 
telescope which he built and in- 
Recently he 
has turned his attention to moving 


stalled in his home. 


pictures, and if the roving commer- 
cial instinct ever again assails him 
he may wind up in Hollywood as a 
director. His golf is in keeping 
with the proficiency which seems to 
be characteristic of Standard Oil 
executives. 

His work, travels and association 
activities would seem to leave little 
time for other outside interests, but 
the record reveals that he is promi- 
nent in Masonic affairs, in improve- 
ment movements in his own com- 
munity, has served as president of 
the San Francisco Round Table 
the local service club branch of the 
Knights of the Round Table—and 
as president of the Orinda Golf and 
Country Club. 
tion to the latter office after a highly 


He refused re-elec- 


successful administration and points 
to that fact as an indication that he 
is now conserving his energies. 
Nevertheless, a close friend con- 
fides the information that Frank's 
departmental assistants are hard 
pressed to keep from him a constant 
flow of demands for his time and ex- 


ecutive ability from outside in- 
terests. 

The same authority opines that 
when Frank Bryant’s record of ser- 
vice with the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California has reached the 
fifty-year mark, he will be just as 
active, and in as many directions, as 
now. 


“-. F. Be. 


‘“Thwing’s Paper Tester”’ is a new pub- 
lication of the Thwing-Albert Instrument 
Co., 3339 Lancaster Ave., Philadelphia 
Vol. 1, No. 1 is devoted to the physical 
testing of paper for basis weight. 
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CORDAGE 


Fishing line, towing cable or transmission rope, 
there’s one best cordage grade for every purpose 


Quality depends on the right fiber, honestly and 
expertly fabricated. Satisfaction results from 
the proper selection and intelligent application 





yy CONSIDERING the purchase 
of rope and cordage, it is impor- 


(Photos by Acme and the Plymouth Cordage Co.) 


tant to know something concerning 
the material of which it is made. 
Raw material of the ropemaker is 
generally referred to as ‘“‘hemp.”’ 


All hemp is fiber, but all fiber is not 
hemp. Rope is made of Manila and 
sometimes Sisal fiber, as well as 
from American, Russian, Italian and 
Hungarian hemps, but of these 
Manila is the most important fiber 
in general use for the manufacture of 
rope, whether for marine use, con- 
struction work, oil field drilling, or 
for general purpose work on the 
farm. 

Manila fiber grows extensively in 
the Philippine Islands and is also 
being successfully cultivated in Su- 
matra. It is called ‘‘Abaca’’ by the 
natives and the fiber is produced 
from the stalks of the tree-like plants 
which range in heighth from eight to 
twenty feet. The close, overlapping 
sheaths of the stalk, which measure 
from four to nine inches at the base, 
yield fibrous strips. These are 
peeled from the sheaths and after- 
ward scraped off the clinging pulp. 
The quality of the fiber produced de- 
pends much upon the thoroughness 
with which this cleaning is done. 
After cleaning, the glistening fibers 
are hung on bamboo poles to dry in 
the sun. 

There are many grades of Manila 
fiber; in fact, different qualities of 
fiber are often obtained from the 
same plant. Unless the manufac- 
turer exercises the greatest care and 
skill in his selection of fiber as to 
color, length, strength and texture, 
he will have difficulty in maintain- 
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ing a high standard of rope quality. 
In other words, the fact that a rope 
is honestly and expertly made of 
Manila fiber is not sufficient in itself 
to insure quality and service in the 
finished product. 


Sisal and Hemp 

The Sisals rank next in impor- 
tance to Manila in the manufacture 
The sev- 
eral varieties of Sisal are produced 
in Mexico, Cuba, Java, East Africa 
and Haiti. Let us compare the 
characteristic qualities of Manila 
and Sisal fiber. 


of ‘“‘hard fiber’ cordage. 


Manila fiber is usu- 





ally from six to ten feet 
whereas Sisal is only two to t 
feet in length. 
and brilliancy which is complet 
lacking in Sisal, and in additio1 
smooth and pliable, which mak« 
flexibility and long service 
fabricated into rope. Sisal 
and harsh. Another important 
vantage of Manila fiber is that 
much less subject to deteriora 
by moisture and exposure. As 
most all rope is more or less exp 


Manila has a gl 


to weather conditions, sometime 
most continuously, the charact 
istic qualities of Manila fiber 


Ropes for heavy hoisting and cargo handling slings require special construction 
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Resistance to various types of atmospheric exposure is a necessary quality 


count for its general use in the 
manufacture of rope where strength 
and durability are important con- 
siderations with the user. 

Sisal, however, has its very legiti- 
mate field of usefulness. In in- 
stances where a rope or yarn is 
wanted for tying purposes, and 
where it is used as a tie and then dis- 
carded, as in tying up baled and 
bundled goods, Sisal products offer 
a satisfactory and low priced sub- 
stitute. It may be readily treated 
with tar, which is an advantage 
when the material upon which it is 
used is to be stored outdoors. 
Hence, Sisal is largely used for the 
manufacture of ties for bundling 
laths, shingles, lumber, cooperage 
stock, kindling wood, nursery stock, 
hides and leather, grain and cement 
sacks, etc. Its principal use, how- 
ever, is in the manufacture of binder 
twine for harvesting the grain crops. 

The fiber known as ‘“‘hemp’’ is not 
now very important in the cordage 
industry. It is true that most of the 
raw materials employed in_ the 
manufacture of cordage are loosely 
termed ‘‘hemp,’’ but the term is too 
loose to convey an accurate descrip- 
tion. We have seen how important 
the differences are between Manila 
and Sisal fiber, and the properties of 
American or Kentucky hemp are no 
less individual. 

The cultivation of hemp in this 
country was once something of an 
industry but has now suffered tech- 
nological obsolescence to a very 
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As a matter of fact, 
hemp is grown in Europe and Asia 


great extent. 


and in commerce is given the name 
of the country whence it comes. 
Italian hemp is the highest in price 
because it is of lighter color, finer 
and stronger than the Russian and 
American products. These true 
hemps are softer than Manila and 
are of shorter length, possessing 
lower tensile strength, but are used 
satisfactorily for certain purposes as 
in the making of tarred goods such 
as ratline, marline, houseline and 
other products. 

(which is 
really a flax), quite closely resembles 
Manila in appearance, but is very 
inferior in tensile strength and in 
other practical qualities. It is used 
to some extent in the making of 
binder twine. 


New Zealand hemp 


Industrial Uses 


The foregoing gives a good general 
idea of the most important raw ma- 
terials used in the manufacture of 
cordage. When it comes to the 
question of a rope’s suitability for 
different purposes, further discus- 
sion is necessary in order to give 
some knowledge of the different 
types of rope made for specialized 
use. In the following discussion it 
should be distinctly kept in mind 
that it centers around ropes made of 
Manila fiber, of the best adapted 
grades. 

For general purpose work, regular 
3-strand Manila Rope of No. 1 


quality is recommended because of 
its utility and ease of handling. For 
particular uses such as oil well drill- 
ing, cables and bull ropes require 
special construction and lubricating 
treatments. Other ropes of neces- 
sarily special construction and lay 
are lariat rope, fishing rope, trans- 
mission rope, ropes used for heavy 
hoisting, cargo handling, and many 
others. 

Drilling cables are subject to in- 
ternal as well as abrasive wear, due 
to the constant bending and chafing 
of the fibers against one another, 
especially when passing over the 
They 
must also drill through water, rock, 
formations. Ob- 


crown pulley in slow drilling. 
clay and sand 
viously, special construction and 
proper lubrication is required to 
afford protection against the de- 
structive agencies of internal fric- 
tion and abrasive wear. Therefore, 
for this type of work nothing but the 
best adapted grade of Manila fiber 
will afford economical service. A 
satisfactory drilling cable must be 
laid uniformly and correctly, with 
equal tension in each of the three 
ropes or ‘‘thirds’’ and along the en 
tire length of the cable. Cable laid 
construction provides the elasticity 
needed for the purpose and at the 
same time it affords a better wearing 
surface. 


Special Treatments 


Treated ropes are not ordinarily 
recommended for general purposes 
because a rope will usually wear out 
in service long before its life has been 
materially affected by atmospheric 
exposure. While in no sense a pre- 
servative treatment, practically all 
general purpose ropes, especially in 
the larger sizes, regularly contain a 
water-resisting compound, thus en- 
abling the rope to maintain its flexi- 
bility and easy handling qualities 
even though exposed to casual wet- 
ting. 

It should be emphatically stated, 
however, that there is no thoroughly 
water-proof rope on the market. 
Claims for ‘‘water-proofing’’ have 
been greatly over-emphasized as be- 
ing a desirable feature. Fishing 
ropes, mooring lines and ropes for 
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other uses, when continuously sub- 
merged in the water, should be pro- 
tected by some preservative treat- 
ment against the attack of marine 
organisms, if they are to give eco- 
nomical service. Such ropes are 
variously and effectively treated by 
certain reputable rope 
turers. 

The term ‘Cordage’ applies to 
all rope and twine manufactured 
from Manila, Sisal, New Zealand 
and Hemp fibers. Therefore, this 
article would not be complete with- 
out mention of commercial tying 
twines which the ropemaker pro- 
vides for the baling and packaging 
needs of industry. In this line of 
long fiber tying twines, there is a 
size and type of product best suited 
to each individual requirement as to 
strength and yardage. These twines 
are made available in coils, balls, 
reels or on paper tubes, and also in 
many-end or strand form. 


manufac- 


Use and Care 


While Manila rope is used for 
many purposes in industrial plants, 
its principal and most common use 
is for hoisting work, involving the 
use of rope tackle, blocks and falls. 
The handling of heavy weights by 
means of a rope strap or sling, which 
is a rope with the ends spliced to- 
gether, is frequently the quickest 





The safety of human life and property cannot be entrusted to an inferior product 


and easiest method. Inasmuch as 
sharp bends and abrasive wear are 
inseparable from this type of rope 
usage, nothing short of first quality 
Manila rope should be considered, 
because of its safe strength and 
durability. 

In order to reduce the destructive 
effects of constant tension, bending 





Drilling cables are subject to internal wear as well as severe abrasion 
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and abrasion, it is important t 
that the sheaves are suffici 
large in diameter for the rope to ] 
through freely, and also equally 
portant, to make certain that 
surface of the sheaves is smoot! 
this way minimizing internal fri: 
as well as surface wear. The abi 
sion of fibers when bent ar 
sharp corners is much greater 
with the turns of a larger radiu 

Another point well worth rem 
bering is that every effort shoul 
made to keep ropes as free from 
as possible. Do not drag rope 
the ground or over sharp or 1 
objects. Never allow a rope to « 
in contact with acid, acid fume 
strong alkali, as these rapidly 
stroy Manila fiber. Likewise, 
the rope out of the reach of anim 
Wet ropes should be dried out 
fore storing away, and if pos 
provide for a free circulation of 
around rope in storage. 


Folder 384 of the Electric Service § 
plies Co., 17th & Cambria Sts., Philad 
phia, shows a varied line of steel lock 
storage and wardrobe cabinets, open 
enclosed shelving. The range of d 
covers virtually every industrial an 
stitutional requirement. 
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The saleslady has stepped 
out from behind the retail 
counter and has invaded 


the purchasing agent’s 
office, armed with sales 


portfolio and sample kit, 
selling anything from car- 
bon paper to fuel oil. Ten 
years ago her appearance in 
this role would have created 
a mild furore of astonish- 
ment, but today in some of 
thelarger metropolitanareas 
the proportion of women 
among industrial _ sales 
representatives runs from 
six to nine percent and is a 
real factor in the situation. 
Considering the fact that 
they have demonstrated the 
courage to enter and the 
ability to stay in this work 
during one of the most diffi- 
cult and discouraging peri- 
ods on record, it is alto- 
gether probable that their 
numbers will increase rather 
than diminish in the period 
to come. Scarcely to be 
classed as one of the major 
‘problems’ of the industrial 
buyer, the subject is never- 
theless worthy of recogni- 
tion and thoughtful atten- 
tion on the part of the pur- 
chasing man. 
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-....VMiore Deadly 
than the Male” 


A new angle on “fair” competition 
in the industrial sales field 


WW. J. AUBURN 


Purchasing Agent 
The Gerrard Co., Ine. 
Chicago 


pate EQUAL suffrage was granted, 
trade and industry have been 
fully awake to the infiltration of the 
female sex. Sometimes that aware- 
ness has been furthered by a fatuous 
smile and sometimes with a serious 
manner that boded ill for the 
‘““weaker vessel.”’ 

However the war years may have 


substituted feminine aid for the war- 
in the shape of mun.tion 
and industrial workers, office clerks 
and department heads, street-car 


ing male 












conductresses, draftswomen, chauf- 
feuses, messenger girls, car washers 
and the like 
woman as a sales agent in industry, 


it did not feature the 


except perhaps in remote instances 
where woman represented cloak and 
suit, female apparel, cosmetic or 
similar trades directly related to 
feminine interests. (We do not con- 
sider here the women behind the de- 
partment store or retail trade store 
counters.) 

Since 1914, woman, in a small 
way, has been gradually replacing 
Yet the small 
proportion even today is noticeable, 


man in industry. 


receiving adverse comment from de- 
pression prophets to the effect that 
there would have been no depression 
if women had been content to re- 
main in their homes. Bank officials, 


female department heads, secre- 
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taries, personnel chiefs, advertising 
writers and artists, radio script wri- 
ters, performers and directors, and 
even the saleswoman have made 
their presence felt. 

Of this last and dangerous person- 
age—‘‘the female of the species 
(more deadly than the male)’’—the 
purchasing agent is more than 
aware. 


A Challenge 


Somehow her appearance is in the 
nature of a challenge to the buyer's 
age-old privilege. With the new 
freedom of her sex, woman naturally 
appropriates or adopts a career or 
profession at which she thinks she 
can earn a living. She may or may 
not sense that she is stepping into a 
business that will arouse sex hostil- 
ity and that will bring into existence 
opposition from the male—either in 
sales or purchasing—who has been 
accustomed for some serene thou- 
sands of years to consider himself 
the supreme arbiter in trade, com- 
merce, construction and general in- 
dustry. 

This problem of sex hostility will 
take centuries to eradicate, and if 
you will refer back to history, it will 
describe a period of equal length for 
the patriarchate to succeed the 
matriarchate or tribal authority ex- 
ercised by women. 

No matter how open-minded a 
purchasing agent may be, calls by a 
woman sales representative instinc- 
tively arouse a feeling of irritation. 
This irritation is doubtlessly caused 
by the feeling that the woman call- 
ing, merely because of her sex, is not 
capable of the job she has taken 
over. Her sales talk, it is subcon- 
sciously considered (and this is be- 
cause of centuries of belief that the 
male is dominant and performs 
things of this nature better than the 
female), will not be up to the stand- 
ard of a male sales representative. 
Furthermore, the buyer continues to 
argue with himself, ancient psychol- 
ogy still maintaining its hold tightly 
upon him, that it is foolish to waste 
much time over a woman's sales 
talk, simply because she will have so 
little of importance to say. 

Perhaps for politeness’ sake and 
for the respect which he has been 
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taught to hold for the opposite sex, 
he must eventually interview this 
feminine sales person. His mother’s 
teaching has taught him chivalry 
and it comes to the aid of reason to 
defeat unjust prejudice. So he pro- 
ceeds with the interview though 
with some doubts, some prejudice 
and some fears still triumphant. 

The truth is that it is all a matter 
of psychology and sex hatred. David 
Seabury, noted psychologist, in his 
book, What Makes Us Seem So 
Queer, solves the problem neatly. 
He states: ‘““‘The average marriage 
is ruined by the gynephobia (fear of 
woman) stored in the depths of mas- 
culine personality (and we can take 
it to understand that this applies to 
any relation between the sexes). 
For the average man was brought up 
by his mother, by women nurses, by 
women teachers. Fully ninety-five 
per cent of the discipline in his life 
has been administered by women. 
Thus he stores in his heart an 
unconscious feeling of resentment 
against being told by a woman what 
is right. Unconsciously he is ready 
to resist suggestions made either by 
his wife or by any other feminine 
adult. He has a feeling he must 
keep his manly prerogatives, must 
become dominant over those crea- 
tures who are forever telling him 
what to do.” 

One buyer with a cold exterior, in- 
structs his switchboard operator: 
“I’m not seeing any saleswomen, 
Miss Jones. I’m busy or in confer- 
Tell them anything you like, 
but just keep them out of my 
office.”’ 

Another will not receive the sales- 
woman in his office for fear of the 
kidding from his office colleagues. 
Instead, he goes out to the waiting 
room to see her, giving her only 
meager information about his pur- 
chasing and the matters essential to 
a proper discussion. He is timid, 
dominated by his wife, and thus at- 
tempts to throw off the domestic 
tyranny by being rebellious against 
all women. 


ence. 


Procedure such as this is the fact. 
We have all seen it happen. Be- 
cause saleswomen have not pre- 
viously come to the front in great 
numbers, their occasional presence 


is a new and unknown quantity t 
many buyers. But 
buyer or no, must eventually lea: 
that women have a right to ear 
their living in any way they ma 
choose. As long as business organi 
zations hire women to sell, and a 
long as they bring in sufficient profit 
to their employers for them to co1 
tinue on the payroll, there is little 1 
be said. The disapproving buye 
who dismisses them with a shrug 
laughs at their new business rol 
and snickers at their argument 
doing something that may flatter hi 
own sense of importance but it wil 
never solve the problem of doings 
business with the saleswoman 
ganization. 


every male 


Feminine Appeal 


Sex appeal in purchasing and sak 
contacts is overrated. It 
feverish pictures of luscious blonde 
revealing 


bring 


forms, and the wh 
gamut of movie magazines and thi 
rotogravure revelations in cuties and 
their cuticle. 

There are women who do use the 
charm of personality, face, figure 
speech in approaching the buyer 
Perhaps it is their century-old in 
stinct to resort to praise, flattery 
cajolery in the marital chase and i 
combatting the 
dominance, that has 
some of these women from standing 


traditional mal 
prevented 


on their own sales arguments. 

However, though sex appeal for 
establishing business relationship 
between buyer and saleswoman may 
be possible for some time, indispu 
tably it wrecks any possibilities for 
continued sales and does nothing 
but injure the saleswoman and he 
reputation. 

‘Too much sex appeal,”’ says a1 
other buyer. 
here who always shows her knees 
He grinned. ‘Not that she had suc! 
a bad pair. Oh, no! 
good.” 

His listener 
mented, “I suppose you won't 
that influence you, eh, George? 

While given to neat and sma 
dressing, which is thoroughly pe 
missible and no different in principl! 
from various salesmen who apps 
in the latest and most stylish of ra 


“T had one woman in 


They were 


smiled and con 
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ment, those women who appear in 
frilly feminine garments do not have 
the chance to garner the orders. 
During social distraction and relaxa- 
tion the buyer may appreciate the 
female in the gayest of garb, but 
while he is in his office and in the 
business mood, such distractions are 
anything but conducive to business 
rules as they should be played. 


Selling vs. Begging 


Another purchasing agent speaks: 
“T’da hundred times rather see a 
man come in here and get himself 
pushed out, than have a woman 
come in and beg me for a trial of her 
firm’s product. I can't afford to be 
soft and give in.” 

One peculiar action is that some 
saleswomen instead of asking for a 
trial will beg prettily, hoping, we 
suppose, by their helpless appeal 
which is essentially sexual in its 
nature, to strike the male buyer ina 
giving mood. If he has met appeals 
from other women—and by nature 
he has always listened to an attrac- 
tive woman, or even an unattractive 
one if she begged long and prettily 
enough, for it was a sop to his 
vanity—he can again be reasoned 
with on an emotional basis. This is 
the wrong way for the saleswoman 
to analyze the situation, but it oc- 








Says Hi-Pressure Pete: 


There are two kinds of salesmen. 
Some make friends fast and some 
make fast friends. 
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curs many times and instead of 
eventually working to her advan- 
tage it does exactly the opposite. 
Cold and shrewd analysis of the 
sales problem would have warned 
her against this. She reckons emo- 
tionally that a buyer is just an ordi- 
nary man and will react to her 
emotional stimulus as he well might 
do in a social gathering. But she 
has figured wrong again for she has 
not learned that a man in society 
and a man in business are two differ- 
ent persons. 


Technical Qualifications 


Buyers are frequently correct in 
their assumptions that some of these 
women are unprepared to answer de- 
tailed questions about their prod- 
ucts. Some of them only have a 
superficial education on their prod- 
ucts, but these uninformed ones are 
dwindling in number. Better sales- 
women realize that competition 
means a thorough education and 
that they must possess this to meet 
male competition which generally 
prides itself on its ability to answer 
any and all questions concerning the 
product it represents. 

On the other hand you will find 
many thoroughly informed. One 
woman, in Chicago, in the middle 
forties presumably, sells fuel oil. 
She talks the fuel oil language and 
answers questions as to her product's 
adaptability with an 
that refutes the claims and slurs of 
buyers that a woman cannot sell 
technical or industrial goods. This 
same woman uses no emotional ap 
peal in her sales presentations. 

There are dozens whose technical 
knowledge matches this woman's. 
The female patience—teachers are 
prominent exponents of patience 
serves them well in learning and ex- 
plaining technicalities in their daily 
sales talks. 

More and more lines are daily be- 
ing taken up by the industrial sales- 
woman. In Chicago, carbon paper 
and typewriter ribbons are the most 
common. Four women representing 
competing firms have called on us. 
Other lines are first-aid supplies and 
equipment, wood boxes, fiber and 
corrugated containers, industrial 
photography, coal, filing equipment 


intelligence 


and supplies, fuel oil, magazine ad- 
vertising, wiping waste and rags, 
and office supplies. Whether the 
variety of lines will increase is a 
question, but the past two years 
of somewhat depressed business 
and more active competition have 
brought more women to the indus- 
trial sales front so that it may herald 
more in the better times now in 


session. 


Why They Work 


Women should be permitted in- 
terviews with buyers. We have 
delved deeply into several situations 
to find out why it was necessary for 
these saleswomen to work. The 
answer is simple. They are out to 
make a necessary living just as much 
as the men. 

One successful saleswoman is a 
widow, supporting an aged mother. 
This woman's husband left her with 
little insurance that was practically 
exhausted by his long illness. An- 
other is a younger widow supporting 
a son of late teen age; a third a 
divorcee supporting two daughters. 
Others are younger women aiding in 
the support of their parents and 
families. Still others are selling 
while their husbands are 
Need and the lack of a male 
wage-earner, in addition to the fact 
that many women are not constitu- 
tionally fitted for the old-fashioned 


unem- 
ployed. 


roles of seamstress, milliner, house- 
keeper, bring the woman into the 


sales fold. 


Victorian Inheritances 


The Victorian Age, when any- 
thing truly feminine was almost ab- 
horred (God Save Our Queen!) and 
female freedom was something to be 
talked about behind thick walls, 
erected occupational barriers for 
women that prevented them from 
adopting anything but purely femi- 
nine occupations such as heretofore 
mentioned. Naturally enough, male 
dominance prevented anything but 
pittances in their earnings. 

Even though Queen Victoria was 
responsible for this intolerant atti- 
tude to feminine progress, she prob- 
ably did more to promote freedom 
for womankind by that very “‘holier- 

(Continued on page 47) 
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What the P.A. Should Know About 
BONDED ABRASIVES 


Grinding wheels are cutting tools. 


The character 


€ of the cutting element and of the bond that serves 
as tool holder must be adapted to the job in hand 


RINDING WHEELS are the principal articles of 
bonded abrasives with which the purchasing 
agent has to deal. 

What is a grinding wheel? It consists of thousands 
of abrasive grains held together with a predetermined 
spacing of pores by a cementing material or matrix 
called the bond. The abrasive grains are the cutting 
tools, the bond merely being the tool holder. The 
efficiency of the grinding wheel as a cutting tool pri- 
marily depends on the multiplicity of tools (grains) in 
operation at a given instant and the speed with which 
new tools (grains) are continually brought into play. 

There are many other factors involved such as the 
spacing of these cutting grains which we designate as 
structure, the physical strength and nature of the tool 
holders which is determined by the type of bond 
selected. Of these and many other factors we shall 
have more to say later. 

In buying steel tools, the purchasing agent usually 
resorts to rigid specifications to describe the products he 
wants. He should therefore know about the way to 
correctly and completely describe a grinding wheel by 
similar physical specifications. 

A grinding wheel may be completely described by 
listing its five main specifications: 


1. Abrasive (type or family of abrasives) 

2. Grain (size of abrasive particles) 

3. Grade (strength of bond) 

4. Structure (grain spacing) 

5. Bond (type of matrix for holding abrasives) 


1. Abrasive 

Some grinding wheel manufacturers designate types 
or families of abrasives with numbers, as for example 
the number 38 to indicate a certain pure form of white 
aluminum oxide. 


2. Grain 


The second specification refers to the size of the 
abrasive grain. Standard sizes range from as coarse 
as size #6 to as fine as flour #600. 
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Norton Company 
Worcester, Mass. 


3. Grade 


A letter of the alphabet (E soft—Z hard) is cust 
arily used to indicate the grade of the wheel. 
grade we mean the strength with which the bond 
tains the cutting grains of abrasive. In the ca 
so-called soft wheels, the bond strength is low; that 
the cutting grains are easily torn from the settings 
bond, whereas in the case of so-called hard wheels 
the opposite is true. 


4. Structure 


A number is used to indicate structure or 
spacing—the lower the number, the closer the grait 
spacing. That is, #1 represents a close spacing 
#8 represents a wide spacing. The term “cont: 
structure”’ is used to indicate positive control over | 
grain spacing which in turn exerts an important 
fluence on the cutting action or life of a grinding w! 
This ability to change at will the structure of a grind 
wheel means finer adjustments of grade to the wor! 
hand and closer duplication of grinding action and 
than was ever possible before the process of ‘“‘conti 
structure’’ was worked out. ‘Controlled structu: 
really amounts to an ability on the part of the w! 
manufacturer to split grinding action closer than t 
grade letter alone indicates. 


5. Bond 

The last symbol in a grinding wheel specificatio: 
indicates the type of bond used to hold the cutting 
grains of abrasive together. The physical properti 
of the bond used exert an influence on rate of cut, rat: 
of wear, and finish obtained from a grinding wheel 
In thin wheels where the grinding wheel is subject 1 
flexing stresses, as in cutting-off work, a somewhat 
flexible type of bond must be used, as for instar 
shellac or rubber. 








Under this system of designation, the complete de- 
scription (beyond form and dimensional specifications) 
can be very concisely expressed. Thus the symbol 
3846K5B would refer to a grinding wheel containing 
#38 white aluminum oxide in size #46, grade K, #5 
structure and bonded with B type of vitrified bond. 

Leaving now the specifications involved in describing 
the grinding wheel as such, we come to a discussion of 
the factors involved in selecting or applying the wheel 
to a given job. For ease in analyzing the problem, we 
divide the factors involved into two classes. 


1. Fundamental Factors 

If the purchasing agent is asked to supply a grinding 
wheel for a given job, he should immediately ask his 
factory officials for the following information: 

A. Material to be ground. 

B. Amount of stock to be removed, accuracy and 

finish required. 
C. Area of contact between wheel and work. 
D. Type of grinding machine. 


2. Influential Variable Factors 
Information should also be secured as to the follow- 
ing: 


A. Wheel speed. 

B. Work speed. 

C. Condition of the grinding machine. 

D. Personal factor or skill of the workman. 











‘+Grip’’! 


Peck Service produces springs so small it requires a glass 
to see the coils, but it also includes springs of heroic type. 


Here is a spring clamp made of No. 6 steel wire, whose 
job is to hold a lamp in any position from any object its 
jaws will take. This it does very efficiently, for the jaws, 
at full opening, exert a compressure of over 18 lbs! If 
your product calls for better-than-ordinary springs, send 
for the 


PECK SPRING CATALOG 


yours for the asking. More than a catalog, it is virtually 
a technical manual. 


PECK SPRINGS 


AND SCREW MACHINE PARTS 


The Peck Spring Co. - 10 Walnut St. - Plainville, Conn. 
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This information will be found a very helpful guide 
to the selection of correct grinding wheel specifications. 

In a very general way the following chart sets forth 
one phase of selection—namely, the type of abrasive to 
be used in working on materials of varying physical 
properties. 


Carbon steels 
Alloy steels 
Use aluminum | High speed steel 
oxide grinding , Annealed malleable 
wheels for ma- iron 
terials of high Wrought iron 
tensile strength | Tough bronzes, etc. 


Physical 
properties 
of mate- 
rial to be 


Gray iron 
Chilled iron 


ground Brass and soft 
Use silicon carbide bronze 
grinding wheels | Aluminum and 
for materials of copper 
low tensile, Marble and other 
strength stone 
Rubber 
Leather 


Very hard alloys 
Cemented carbides 


This, of course, is only the first step in selection and 
specification. Similar analysis of the work to be done, 
according to the outline of factors noted above, will 
indicate the proper grain, grade, structure and bond. 
Again in a very general way, some of the principles may 
be stated as follows: 

Coarse wheels for fast cutting. 

Fine grain for fine finish. 

Coarse grain for soft ductile materials, and fine grain 
for hard and brittle materials. 

The smaller the area of contact, the harder the wheel. 

The higher the work speed with relation to wheel 
speed, the harder the grade should be, and vice versa. 

Etc., etc. 

But from this very brief recital it will be seen that 
there is no mechanical process or formula applicable 
in every case; too many variables and individual con- 
ditions are generally encountered. It requires long 
experience, and familiarity with an extensive tech- 
nology of abrasives and grinding wheels, to properly 
fit the wheel to the work. 

Most grinding wheel manufacturers have this ex- 
perience readily available, in relation to a wide variety 
of industrial uses. Some of them maintain extensive 
research staffs and facilities specifically for the solu- 
tion of these technical and mechanical problems. A 
great deal of progress has been made in this way, during 
the past ten years, in finding the right answers to just 
such difficult situations. Purchasing agents will do 
well to keep this source of experience and help in mind 
when new grinding problems come up for consideration. 
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CIRCUIT BREAKER PROTECTION 
for ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


FRANCIS A. WESTBROOK 


Consulting Engineer 


Initial cost is only one of many factors to be 
considered in dealing with machine operation 


| pa COMPARATIVELY recently, electrical 
protection for motor circuits has been largely 
provided in the form of fuses, which, if the motor 
became overloaded or a surge took place, would blow, 
open the circuit, and thus avoid harm to the equipment. 
It is asimple device, and on the whole very effective. 
But fuses cost money, especially if they blow at all fre- 
quently, and the whole cost factor assumes still greater 
importance for several reasons. There is the cost of 
the fuses themselves, the labor change of replacing 
them, and particularly the time lost while the machin- 
ery is out of service and interruptions to production 


Resetting a circuit breakeron a polishing 

machine after a minimum interruption of 

apr time. The device has effected 

an annual saving of $120 on this one piece 
of equipment. 


schedules. In some classes of service where th 

is being pushed to meet a delivery date, or wh 

operations involve the sudden impact of heavy 

this matter of blowing fuses is very serious and 
into real money, as will be shown. 

These difficulties and the expense, due to 1 
of fuse protection have led to the developmen 
new type of electrical protection in the form of { 
circuit breakers for application to small circuits, 
individual motors and other electrical equipmen 
course, the use of circuit breakers for heavy fee: 
not new, but their application to industrial di 


This installation of a 225-ampere breake! 

at the plant of the Riverside (N. J.) Ma- 
i. Company is credited with savings of 

$60 a year as compared with the fuse sys 
tem formerly employed. 





A battery of eight circuit breakers yl 
ing the foil fabricating machines in this 
rolling mill department is paying its way by 
registering savings of $120 per month. 


this way is comparatively recent, though not so recent 
that there is not plenty of experience to demonstrate 
their usefulness. 

The design of these circuit breakers is such that it 
takes a certain short amount of time for them to oper- 
ate. That is, a momentary overload, or surge, will not 
cause them to operate, and neither is there danger to 
the equipment from excessive currents of such short 
duration. When the overload or short circuit is of 
sufficient duration to be dangerous, it is enough to open 
up the circuit breaker and protect the motor against 
injury. The conditions causing the breaker to operate 
rarely last very long, usually only a fraction of a second, 
so that there is no reason why the circuit should not be 
closed again almost right away, in the majority of cases. 
When fuses have to be replaced some delay is unavoid- 
able. With a circuit breaker, the machine operator 
merely has to push the handle back into the ‘‘on”’ posi- 
tion and resume work. If the cause of the overload 
has not been removed, the breaker will instantly throw 
out again and the operator will know that something is 
wrong and he will have to wait. 


Small Wastes—Big Losses 


It might easily be supposed that this matter of wasted 
time and expense from the blowing of fuses is not ac- 
tually such a very serious practical consideration in 
factory management. However, it is of real conse- 
quence in many instances as will be seen from the follow- 
ing examples taken from experience. In many cases 
the cost of installing new circuit breakers in place of 
fuse protection has paid for itself in a few months. 
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Production losses amounting to $500 perA 

month are prevented at the U. S. Coal | 

Company’s Crow Hollow No. 1 Mine, op- | 
erating at a rate of 250 tons an hour. 


The way to find out what losses are incurred from blown 
fuses is to keep a record for a month or two showing the 
number and cost of the fuses which blow, how much 
time the ‘‘trouble shooter’’ spends replacing them, the 
number of men and machines idle from this cause, and 
for how long. The total is likely to be surprising. 

For instance, The Oliver Iron & Steel Company 
operates a 90 KW electric furnace in which it heat 
treats 800 lb. of bolts per hour. It was formerly pro 
tected by 300-ampere fuses which would blow on the 
average three or four times a month. This frequently 
meant the loss of the entire charge of bolts on account 
of the interruption of the heat treating process. In 
addition to this, the operation of the furnace would be 
held up for half an hour, which naturally interfered 
with production. The fuses cost money and there was 
the time of the repair man and of the idle operators to 
consider. The plant management calculated that these 
outages cost something like $90 a month, or over $1,000 
a year. 
circuit breakers at a cost of $180. 


This loss was eliminated by installing fuseless 


1,754 Machine Hours per Year 


A very good example of what the waste due to blown 
fuses may run into is shown by an investigation made 
recently of a moderate sized industrial plant in New 
England which was highly motorized. It was found 
that on the average 88 fuses were blown per week. As 
these fuses cost on the average only ten cents apiece, 
this did not seem very important, but taken for a whole 
year it totalled about $460. It was also found that the 
average time for replacing a fuse was 20 minutes, and 
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that 1.15 machines were out of service per fuse. In 
other words, 1,754 machine hours per year were lost. 
The average machine hour rate in this plant was $0.83 
which meant a loss from machines out of service due to 
blown fuses of about $1,450 a year. The average num- 
ber of men idle per blown fuse was found to be 1.25, 
making a total man-hour loss of 1,906, at an average 
hourly rate of $0.60 in this plant. In other words there 
was a loss from idleness of $1,143 per year. Add to this 
the loss due to the time spent by the electrician in lo- 
cating the trouble and replacing the fuses, estimated by 
the management at $600 a year, and we have the im- 
portant total loss of $3,650 annually. In an up to date 
organization where every effort is made to eliminate all 
practicable sources of waste this is a sum not to be 
taken lightly. And the interesting point is that this 
was taking place where little suspected. Furthermore 
this was in a plant where there was nothing unusual to 
cause fuses to blow. There doubtless are a great many 
other plants where the same or comparable conditions 
exist. 


Net Returns—30 to 860% 


The return on the investment necessary to replace 
fuse protection with circuit breakers often proves to be 
a handsome one. A few examples will show what can 
be expected. The Moran Shoe Company of Carlyle, 
Illinois, found that it was having considerable trouble 
with blowing fuses and upon investigation found that 
it was losing something like $1,100 a year from this 
cause. This loss was eliminated by spending $850 for 
the circuit breakers. 

Another interesting example was in a steel mill where 
a ladle crane handling molten copper was formerly pro- 
tected with fuses which blew once or twice a day, and 
every time that happened twenty-five men were idle 
until a new fuse was put in place. Circuit breaker pro- 
tection was installed and this loss was done away with, 
with the result that the new equipment paid for itself 
every eight weeks. 

A metal products concern had somewhat similar ex- 
periences with some foil fabricating machines in its 
rolling mill. Each of eight of these machines was 
driven by a 10-HP d.c. motor protected by 50-ampere 
fuses. The service is severe and the fuses were fre- 
quently blown, causing an average of half an hour of 
idleness for the machine and two men. It was found 
that the loss involved amounted to $120 a month or 
$1,440a year. The cost of installing circuit breakers was 
approximately $150 and the trouble was done away with. 

These experiences, of course, only represent a few in- 
dustries but similar examples could be drawn from 
many others. The point is to present enough evidence 
to show that it is worth while to look into what blowing 
fuses may mean in any given plant, and this is a simple 
matter, as already explained. The details and cost of 
the breakers to be used for any given condition and size 
of motor are readily available, and on the basis of this 
comparison, the alert purchasing agent can readily de- 
termine the advisability of recommending a change. 
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50 years 


—of Making 
Better 
Chain! 












Over half a 
century of special- 
ized experience— 
in addition to mod- 
ern machinery, fine 

materials, and skilled 

workmanship—c ertifies 
the superior quality of 
McKay Chain. We make 
everything you need in 
Chain (welded or weldless), for 

every purpose. 


THE McKAY COMPANY 


McKay Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Formerly U.S. Chain & Forging Co.) 


Say, MCKAY... cond youl be OK! 
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SAVES FUEL... 
-»- CUTS COST 


Thumb controlled Gasaver in 
handle cuts welding flame to 
pilot light size instantly when 
torch is not in actual use. 
Savings not affected by hose 
length. No re-lighting, no re- 
adjusting. Safe and simple to 
operate. Send for literature. 


eTEST THIS 
WELDIT TORCH 
FREE—FOR TWO 

L WEEKS IN YOUR PLANT 


WELDIT ACETYLENEP. 630 BAGLEY AVE 


w=: OETROIM. MICH. 
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(Filosofy of Buying) 


Suggested Program for the 
P.A.=Sales Olympiad 


Archery— Drawing the long bow. 

Dash Events—Getting under cover; filling a rush order; 
pulling a fast one. 

Discus—Discuss most anything except business, such 
as golf, fishing, the weather, politics, vacations, Dizzy 
Dean, etc. 

Fancy Diving—Taking a plunge in the commodity 
market. 

High Jump—Going over the P.A.’s head. 

Hurdles—Getting past the reception clerk, the engineer, 
the superintendent, the foreman, the reciprocity vice 
president, etc., etc. 

Relay Races—Passing the buck. 

Water Sports—Showing that competitor is all wet; 
throwing cold water on a proposition; crawling out 
of a contract. 

Weight Events—Lifting a price; raising an objection; 
throwing the bull. 


According to the Old Line Buyer, there’s some- 
thing to be said for the old-fashioned salesman 
who actually went out to drum up business, in- 
stead of trying to horn in on the other fellow’s 
prospect or merely fiddling around. 


Curious Cuthbert wonders how many purchas- 
ing agents pricked up their ears and snapped to 
attention when Virginia’s Senator Carter Glass, 
outspoken critic of the Administration, re- 
marked last month, in the course of his address 
commemorating the birth of Patrick Henry: 
“The easiest thing in the world to do is to spend 
somebody else’s money, and it must be a very 
pleasant thing... .”’ 


1D YROTHEA BRANDE, in her currently best-selling 
inspirational book, Wake Up and Live—a Formula 
for Success, suggests as one of several disciplinary exer- 
cises that the subject should set aside a day every 
once in a while and resolve on that day to say ‘“‘Yes”’ 
to every proposal. For the benefit of those purchasing 
men who may be practitioners of the system, F. O. B. 
adds the further precautionary suggestion that they 
lock the office door and steadfastly decline to talk 
business on that day. 
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Y AND LARGE, the governmental purchasers seem 
to get more unusual requisitions than other buying 
groups. Whether this is due to an extraordinarily wide 
range of requirements for the conduct of public affairs, 
or results from the boundless imagination of aldermen, 
supervisors, legislatures, departmental commissioners, 
and similar requisitioning bodies, is open to some ques- 
tion. 

From our gleanings of recent news in this field, we 
learn that Philadelphia’s Register of Wills H. V. 
Dougherty requested a $194 divan and a $15 pillow 
both of which were vetoed as the Controller's office was 
unable to find how this equipment fitted in with the 
Register's official duties, though he was allowed a hard- 
wood table. 

Meanwhile, down in Richmond, the p.a. was quietly 
investigating the possibility of acquiring a second-hand 
golf course for municipal use, and found the market 
highly competitive, with no less than three of the local 
clubs actively interested in getting the order. The pre- 
vailing quotation on golf courses, it appears, is cost 
less 50%. 


P.A.’s Mother Goose 


Jack Buy 

Would not pay high, 

Jim Sell 

Would not quote low, 

And so between the two of them 
They stayed im status quo 


_ ABOUT the busman’s holiday,” says one 
p.a. with deep emotion, “‘and the letter carrier 
who relaxes by taking a long hike, and the sailor on 
leave who hires a rowboat in Prospect Park—some of 
us buyers can match that experience. Get away from 
buying for a couple of weeks? Well, f’rinstance, here’s 
my vacation record: Purchased, one outfit of summer 
clothes, beach ensemble and bathing equipment for the 
Missus. Ditto for the kids. Chartered, one part in- 
terest in a shore hotel. Purchased, miscellaneous ac- 
cessories that had been overlooked on the original requi- 
sition, forgotten while packing, or otherwise deferred. 
Chartered, one day’s use of a deep sea fishing smack. 
Purchased, one set of borrowed fishing gear that went 
overboard, and one mess of fish to make the trip look 
good. Purchased, one case, more or less, of sunburn 
lotion. Purchased, one assorted lot of souvenirs. 
P. S.: A good time was had by all.”’ 
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IS NOT ENOUGH 


® The smoothness of Concora paperboards is measured 
and controlled by laboratory instruments a hundred 


times as accurate as the human eye. 


This scientific accuracy extends throughout the Clears up the subject of Corrugated Conta’ 
. 04 Send This C f F T Hel 
manufacture of all Concora products—solid fibre ee 
— ;  beainaieiaete sian 
and corrugated shipping containers and folding I ee ne ee ane 
cartons, fits them to perform distinguished ser- chee ede ae 
f as | Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of ‘‘The ¢ 
vice in providing the strength that protects | Shipping Case." 
| 
and the beauty that sells your merchandise. | me... 
. , LSS 
Ask the Concora representative for details. ! a — ; 
i 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


GENERAL OFFICES: 111 WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
MILLS, FACTORIES AND SALES OFFICES AT STRATEGIC LOCATIONS 
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AMONG THE ASSOCIATIONS 


Baltimore—The annual report of the Baltimore 
Association shows a healthy increase in membership 
for the year, and an average attendance of 65.7 % of 
the members at the ten regular meetings. High spot 
of the year was the Managers Night, at which Albert 
Atwood, Financial Editor of The Saturday Evening 
Post was the featured speaker. Attendance at the 
Ladies Night reached 475, and at the Christmas 
Party, 250. For the second time, Baltimore won the 
convention attendance cup. Officers are: President, 
J. H. Gaston, City Purchasing Agent; Vice President, 
W. W. Gast of Dupont Co.; Secretary, Karl E. Yount 
of Standard Lime & Stone Co.; Treasurer, J. J. 
Foster of General Electric Supply Co.; National 
Director, F. H. Carter of Dietrich Bros.; Executive 
Committee, E. A. Bemis of May Oil Burner Co., W. 
N. Kirkman of State Board of Health, and W. R. 
North of Revere Copper & Brass Co. 


Buffalo—Officers of the Buffalo Association for 
1936-1937 are: President, H. H. Scheu of Inter- 
national Railway Co.; Vice Presidents, William E. 
Blake of the Carborundum Co., and J. N. Collins of 
Buffalo General Electric Co.; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Richard Johnson of David Bell Co., Inc.; National 
Director, W. C. Volk of Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.; 
Directors, Leo A. Hefner of Hoelscher Stationery Co., 
Inc., B. T. Lofft of Bethlehem Steel Co., Inc., Alex 
Martin of Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., G. C. Parsons 
of The Arner Co., Inc., and E. J. Parent of Mathiesen 
Alkali Works. 


Cincinnati—New officers of the Cincinnati Asso- 
ciation are: President, Milton Maddux of Hamilton 
County; Vice Presidents, Andrew Kueffner of 
Century Machine Co., and W. Muchmore of Frank 
F. Taylor, Inc., Norwood; Secretary, Edward Cordes 
of E. Kahn’s Sons Co.; 7vreasurer, Ralph C. Lewis of 
Warner Elevator Co.; National Director, Arthur 
W. Wheeler of Wadsworth Electric Co., Covington, 
Ky.; Directors, J. H. Heitbrink of Formica Insulation 
Co., E. Hibarger of Emery Industries Co., and Morris 
Halpin of Wm. T. Johnston Co. 


Dayton—Byron A. Lutz of Hobart Brothers, Troy, 
Ohio, has been elected President of the Dayton Asso- 
ciation for the coming year. Other officers are: 
Vice Presidents, Joseph A. Cobey of Aetna Paper Co., 
and Eugene J. Barney of Frigidaire Division, General 
Motors Corp.; Secretary, Luther A. Charles, City 
of Dayton; Treasurer, George E. Young of C. H. 
Gosiger Machinery Co.; National Director, M. L. 
Brower of Master Electric Co.; Local Director, R. F. 
Theis of Fyr Fyter Co. 
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San Diego—New officers of the San Diego Asso- 
ciation are: President, Basil Guthrie of Electric 
Supplies & Distributing Co.; Vice President, George 
Roberts of California Water & Telephone Co.; 
Secretary-Treasurer, W. H. Lehman of Whiting- 
Mead Co. 


San Francisco—New officers of the Northern 
California Association are: President, Ralph N. 
Jacobson of Federated Metals Corporation; Vice 
Presidents, Oakley W. Dexter of Crown Willamette 
Paper Co., and Jesse E. Miller of Sherwin-Williams 
Co. of California; Secretary, Arthur R. Woodman of 
Nestle’s Milk Products, Inc.; Treasurer, Lawrence 
E. Hobart, of State of California; Duirectors, Martin 
H. Gerry III, of Stanford University, Jack F. Benzing 
of National Lead Co. of California, W. Rex Bishop of 
Dunham, Carrigan & Hayden Co., William C. Hubner 
of A. M. Castle & Co., and Frank R. Sherwood of 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 


Springfield, Mass.—Following up the interest 
aroused in a meeting held last winter, at which civic 
officials were told of the advantages and economies of 
centralized purchasing in government, the Western 
Massachusetts Association, jointly with the New 
England Association, is sponsoring a wider campaign 
during the week of October 12th, in which Joseph 
Nicholson, City Purchasing Agent at Milwaukee, 
will speak on ‘“‘Centralized Purchasing—Its Value 
to Municipalities and Industry.’’ Mr. Nicholson 
will appear in Boston on October 13th and in Spring 
field on the 15th, and similar meetings are con 
templated for other points in the District, Providence 
and Hartford being tentatively under consideration. 


Springfield, Ohio—New officers of the Springfield 
Association are: President, G. F. Lannert of Elliott 
Co.; Vice President, L. G. Goode of Springfield 
Metallic Casket Co.; Secretary, A. L. Stoll of Dela- 
camp Paint & Varnish Co.; Treasurer, W. R. Rush 
of H. V. Bretney Co.; National Director, C. M. 
Shockey of The Howard Paper Co., Urbana; Local 
Director, J. H. Hoerner of Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs. 


JULY 8 


Nashua, N. H.—Meeting of the Paper Committee 
of the New England Association, at the Nashua 
Country Club. 


JULY 10 


Portland—Luncheon meeting of the Oregon Asso- 
ciation, at the Mallory Hotel. Speaker: Ralph 


PURCHASING 


Watson, political editor of The Journal, who dis- JULY 28 
cussed events at the Republican and Democratic 
national conventions, both of which he attended as 
a special correspondent. 


Hudson, Ohio—Annual golf tournament of 
Akron Association, at Lake Forest. 


Rome, N. Y.—All-day meeting of the Association 


JULY 14 of Syracuse & Central New York. The morning wa 

Detroit—Golf tournament of the Detroit Associa- spent in a trip through the copper rolling plant 
thee ot Wresltncie Revere Copper & Brass, Inc. Luncheon at th 
, Teugega Country Club, as guests of the Rever 
Chattanooga—Dinner meeting of the Chattanooga aaah i The afternoon er devoted to gol 
Association, at the Hotel Patten. Speaker: C. swimming, or further plant inspection of the tube 
V. Swearingen, Bacteriologist of the City Water Co. welding, forge shop, kettle, and giftware depart 


ments, at the members’ option. 


JULY 16 _ 


A High-Speed Edge 


HOLE SAWS 


A genuine high speed steel cutting 
edge, an unbreakable alloy stee! body 
-.. here at last are hole saws built to 





Kalamazoo—Luncheon meeting of the Kalamazoo 
Valley Association, at the Columbia Hotel. Colored 
motion pictures were exhibited by Fred Mairson, 
on ‘A Forty Day Cruise—New Orleans to Dutch 
Guiana.” 









JULY 18 


Tulsa—Annual Ladies Night party of the Tulsa 
Association, at Indian Hills Country Club. Dinner, 
bridge, and dancing to Ray Hillman’s orchestra. 
W. L. James was chairman of the program committee. 


industrial tool standards. Strength 
for drill press use and the set that 
permits deep drilling. A new tool and 
a means for cutting large holes at low 
cost. Far faster than drilling and re 

quiring far less power, size for size, 
MARVEL Hole Saws greatly increase 
the capacity of small drill presses 
All sizes from 34” to 4!,” diameters 


for portable drills 
and drill presses 


Write for Circular 
ARMSTRONG-BLUM MFG. CO 
‘“‘The Hack Saw People”’ 


360 N. Francisco Ave. Chicago, U. S. A 


Erie—Annual outing of the Erie Association at the 
McCarty Farm on the Edinsboro Road. The an- 
nouncement promised ‘“‘sports for all degrees of 
ambition, entertainment for every mood, and a list 
of prizes from here to there.” 


PULMOSAN 
CARBOY TRUCK 


and 


CARBOY 
TILTER 








JULY 20 


Detroit—Sixteenth annual Moonlight Boat Excur- 
sion of the Detroit Association, on the Steamer Put- 
In- Bay. 


JULY 21 


Louisville—All day meeting of the Louisville 
Association, at the New Albany Country Club, 
attended by forty-five members and guests. Golf, 
swimming, and other outdoor games in charge of the P i 

/ 
committee: B. Y. Heazlitt, Chairman, R. L. Schmitt, of Acids and Chemicals! 





For safe, speedy handling 


Claude Watkins, J. T. Kinberger, Henry Schoo, These patented devices per- 
Malcolm Mason, and T. A. Corcoran. Dinner meet- mit one man to do the work 
ing in the outdoor pavilion, S. T. Hull presiding. of two, handling and pour- 
ing from carboys, easily, 

JULY 25 quickly and safely. Man 

Cincinnati—Annual summer stag picnic of the slips truck under carboy, 
Cincinnati Association, at the Pines Country Club. rolls to Tilter, locks thereon. 


Can pour a teacup or a gal- 
Lake Sammamish, Washington—Annual family | lon, without splashing or 
picnic of the Washington Association, at Gateway | spilling. Turns upside down to drain last drop. Built 
Grove, attended by members from Olympia, Tacoma, | Of welded steel. Re-pay cost ina short time. Write for 
Seattle, Everett, and Bellingham. Full program of literature and prices. 
outdoor sports and contests. Claus Nordlund of Pulmosan Safety Equipment Corp. 


Puget Sound Navigation Co. was chairman of the | Dept. P, 176 Johnson St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
committee in charge. | 
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PERSONALITIES 
in the NEWS 


EuGENE A. CLIFFORD, General 
Purchasing Agent of the Chicago & 
North Western Railway, has been 
elected chairman of the Purchases 
and Stores Division, Association of 
American Railroads. The annual 
meeting of the Division was held at 
the Palmer House, Chicago, July 9 
and 10. Mr. Clifford served as 
Vice Chairman during the past year, 
and has been active on the Special 
Purchasing Committee, the Com- 
mittee on New Ideas and Econo- 
mies, and on the Joint Committee 
(with Mechanical and Engineering 
Divisions) on Inspection of Mate- 
rials. 


C. L. GRIFFIN, Purchasing Agent 
and Assistant Director of the Wyo- 
ming State Liquor Commission since 
its organization last year, has re- 
signed to join the staff of the Danc- 
ker-Nicholls Co., Denver. WALTER 
L. SANDERS, who has been superin- 
tendent of the Commission’s ware- 
house, succeeds Mr. Griffin. 


C. E. Beatty has been named 
City Purchasing Agent at Charlotte, 
N. C., according to an announce- 
ment by City Manager J. B. Mar- 
shall. Mr. Beatty has for some time 
been office engineer in the City En- 
gineering Department. The pur- 
chasing division is a new depart- 
ment, authorized by the City Coun- 
cil July Ist. 


GEORGE C. MERCER has been ap- 
pointed general purchasing agent 
for P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc., In- 
dianapolis. 


P. HILL TUCKER has been named 
purchasing agent for the City of 
Roanoke, Va., reporting directly to 
City Manager W. P. Hunter. 


HENRY B. Gray has been ap- 
pointed chief purchasing agent of 
the Alabama Fuel & Iron Co., Bir- 
mingham. He succeeds H. A. Cut- 
VERHOUSE. 
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BENJAMIN BAYLIs, Purchasing 
Agent of the Rumford Chemical 
Works, and president of the Rhode 
Island Purchasing Agents Associa- 
tion, and ARNoT Hirst, Purchasing 
Agent of Providence Gas Co., have 
beefi named members of the general 
committee for the Rhode Island 
Tercentenary Industrial Exposition, 
to be held in Providence, September 
11-19. 


DELMAR J. TUEPKER has been ap 
pointed purchasing agent of the 
Public Service Co. of Oklahoma, at 
Tulsa, succeeding FRED BOASEN, re 
signed. Mr. Tuepker is first vice 
president of the Tulsa Junior Cham 
ber of Commerce. 

GEORGE S. PERRY, Purchasing 
Agent of the Narragansett Electric 
Co., Providence, retired from active 
business July Ist, after thirty-four 
years of continuous service with the 
company. He joined the organiza 
tion in 1902 as storekeeper and has 
been engaged in stores and purchas- 
ing work ever since, being largely in- 
strumental in the development of 
the purchasing organization in the 
Narragansett Co. 
for twelve years a member of the 
New England Purchasing Agents 
Association at Boston. When it 
was proposed to set up a separate 
association group at Providence, he 
was actively interested and became 
a charter member of the Rhode Is- 
land Association, of which he is now 
an honorary member. 


Mr. Perry was 


ROBERT V. O'BRIEN has been ap 
pointed purchasing agent of the 
Westfield River Paper Co., Russell, 
DONALD L. 


Mass., succeeding 


Moorge, resigned. 


G. EVERETT MCMILLEN, for the 
past eight years a purchasing agent 
for the State of Pennsylvania, where 
he has 
fifty-two institutions and twenty- 
nine departments of the state gov 


assisted in buying for 


ernment, has accepted a similar po- 
sition with the Town of Montclair, 
N. J. 


Davip H. Tuomas, Purchasing 
Agent of the Utah-Idaho Sugar Co., 
Salt Lake City, has been named 
vice chairman of the 1937 Com- 
munity Chest campaign in that city. 
Mr. Thomas, who is a past president 
of the Salt Lake Purchasing Agents 
Association, secretary of the Uintah 
Improvement League and a member 
of the Chamber of Commerce, has 
been a hard and effective worker in 
the Chest campaigns for the past 
ten years, and has previously led 
the national firms division. 

JAMES E. NyYHAN, formerly pur- 
chasing agent for the LaSalle Steel 
Co., Chicago, has been transferred 
to the sales department and will 
represent the company in the Ohio 
territory. 


H. A. SPESSERT has been named 
purchasing agent of the Imperial 
Ice Cream Co., Parkersburg, W. Va. 
He has been assistant purchasing 
agent of the company since 1923. 


T. J. Coiuins, for several years 
purchasing agent for the State of 
Montana, is waging an active cam- 
paign as candidate for Congress on 
the Democratic ticket, covering the 
state by airplane and speaking at all 
of the principal centers. 


HARRISON PARKMAN, Purchasing 
Agent for the U. S. Post Office De- 
partment, gave the address of dedi 
cation at the opening of the new fed- 
eral building at Marysville, Kansas, 
on July 14. 


W. L. 


purchasing agent for Knox County, 


Cox has been appointed 


Tennessee, succeeding the late F. 
H. Llewellyn. Mr. Cox’s business 
experience covers thirty-six years 
of wholesale and general mer 


chandising. 


L. E. CROMER resigned as cotton 
classer at the Lonsdale Co., Provi 
dence, R. I., to become purchasing 
agent for the Greenwood Cotton 
Mills, Greenwood S. C. 


PURCHASING 


An Aid to Specification 


The most effective selling aid 
recognizes the buyer’s viewpoint 
and is also an aid to purchasing 


yee DEVICE of presenting catalog 
data in the form of a standard 
size file folder, tab-indexed for im- 
mediate reference is not new. But it 
is convenient and useful, and is one 
of the surest ways of securing atten- 
tion when a particular item comes 
up for consideration. It shows an 
understanding of the buyer’s view- 
point and his needs. And any such 
data sheets that make for easier and 
better buying constitute good sell- 
ing. (The folders here considered 
also indicate punch holes to fit 
standard letter-size ring binders, and 
thus are adaptable to either plan of 
record keeping.) 





When 


this element of conve- 
nience is carried on to the substance 
as well as the form of the presenta- 
tion, the reference sheet ranks high 
in value as a purchasing department 
aid. This is the case in two recent 
folders issued by the Ohio Carbon 
Company of Lakewood, Ohio, cover- 
ing carbon and metal-graphite re- 
placement brushes for industrial 
motor and generator applications. 
The idea behind these folders is 
one of simplification and standardi- 
zation. Analysis of past sales 
records revealed the fact that 91% 
of replacement requirements in this 
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field could be satisfactorily met by a 
relatively narrow range of the grades 
usually considered essential—about 
25%. The remaining three-quarters 
of the grades apply mainly to special 
and unusual applications represent- 
ing only 9% of the total require- 
ments. 

On the basis of this analysis a set 
of charts has been prepared showing 
the wide use classifications to which 
these comparatively few grades are 


adapted. The obvious conclusion is 
that by standardizing on _ these 
grades, whenever applicable, an 


ample stock of emergency replace- 
ments can be carried at a fraction of 
the former inventory expense. 
Thus, in the carbon brush classifi- 
cation, four grades are crosscharted 
against a wide range of industrial 
equipment, giving specific recom- 
mendations for general d.c. motors 
and generators, battery chargers, 
crane and hoist motors, cutting and 
handling machinery, dinkey con- 
trollers, farm lighting, generators in 
power mill 
drives, motor-generator sets, pumps, 
elevators compressors, weld- 
and general a.c. 
single phase, slip ring, and 
synchronous. These are the general 
recommendations. They are sup- 
ported by a table of physical 
characteristics of each grade and a 


service, locomotives, 
and 
ing generators, 
motors 


brief series of paragraphs explaining 
how these properties are taken into 
account in making a grade rec- 
ommendation. 

For special conditions, for cases 
where highly satisfactory experience 
with another grade indicates the de- 
sirability of making an exception, or 
for listing alternative manufactur- 
ers’ grades, there is ample space for 
the buyer to pencil in his own ac- 
cepted standard. 

The next step in ordering is to be 


Continued on page 45 








“LONG 
DISTANCE” 


CHAMPION 
OF 


QUALITY 
TYPING 


99 


N introducing the 

“SILK GAUZE” 
Ribbon to American Business a fey 
years ago, Columbia sponsored a 
new conception of a_ typewriter 
ribbon—shattering the old myth 
that any ribbon made of silk would 
perform about the same. 


“SILK GAUZE” superiority over other 
ribbons, silk or cotton, has long since been 
definitely proved. Now the “SILK 
GAUZE” MARATHON goes even further! 


“SILK GAUZE” MARATHON i 
truly today’s champion of “long distanc: 
quality writing. It will not only wear two 
or three times as long as a good cotton 
ribbon, but will produce neater “‘origina! 
letters and more and better carbon copies. * 


Saving of time and money—plus beauty 
and clarity of write, are fangible values 
which appeal 
strongly to 
business execu- 
tives every- 
where. 

* Tikes ts of 
particular in- 
terest to users of 
billing machines 
where a number 
of clear copies are 
required. 


COLUMBIA 


RIBBON & CARBON 
MANUFACTURING CO., In: 
Main Office and Factory 
Glen Cove’ L.I., New York 


BRANCHES 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Nashville, New Orleans, Kansas 





City, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Toronto, Can 
— also — 

LONDON, MILAN, 

ENGLAND ITALY 
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DISTRIBUTORS SERVE 
INDUSTRY ECONOMICALLY 


COMPARE! 


AT reight | 


How Wise Buyers 
are Escaping Transportation 
and Trucking Expense 


TODAY, efficient buyers want to know — 
“Who pays the freight, and the trucking ex- 
pense to the stockroom door?” Accurate cost 
records show that these are expensive items 
for a plant to bear. Often, they boostquoted” 
prices as much as 15 percent on industrial 
supplies bought direct from the maker. 


This “transportation tax” is one of the 
reasons why prominent buyers are making 
greater use of the services of industrial dis- 
tributors. Yet, store-door delivery is a minor 
part of the economy secured. Coupled with 
the direct savings of transportation charges 
is a further important saving on handling 
expense after delivery. 

By fully utilizing the superior stockroom 
facilities of distributors, many buyers are 
able through high turnover to keep a com- 
pact stock that requires less labor and super- 
vision. What this can mean in dollars-and- 

° cents efficiency is seen in the stockroom 

labor charges of two plants: One paid $4,356 

a year for handling of $108,000 worth of 

supplies. The other plant paid $5,620 for 

handling only $50,850 worth. The differ- 

‘ S- ence appears amazing until you compare 

fi average inventories — $10,000 for the first 
plant against $18,000 for the second. 

When you figure the value of the many 

advantages and services offered by distrib- 

utors... when you consider that distributors’ 

prices almost always compare favorably with 

distant sellers’ “quoted” prices, plus extras 

...is it any wonder that keen buyers are 

steadily increasing their local purchases? 


Makers of Jenkins Valves for more 
than three-score years, we know that 





BOUGHT DIRECT 


onkins’ customers ar rved bett 
BOUGHT FROM DISTRIBUTOR Jenkins’ cu ae See eer wees 





Direct from Mfr. 
C4 


Price paid for 
Supplies bought 


fate 


and more economically through In- 
dustrial Distributors than they could 
be through direct negotiation.Further, 
we are convinced that Industry can 
profit by fuller utilization of local Dis- 
tributors, and in this advertising pre- 


Price paid for 
Supplies bought 
from Distributor 





Freight, trucking etc. 


4 to plant storeroom tis 


sent some of the sound reasons for 
Store-Door Delivery this conviction. 





Increased costs 
in Purchasing, 
Labor, Warehousing 


TOTAL ACTUAL 
COST of 
Industrial Supplies 

bought Direct 
from Manufacturer 








Lower Purchasing, D 
| €¢ga Labor, Warehousing 
costs 


—E - — 


TOTAL ACTUAL 
COST of 
Fi Industrial Supplies 
Fa bought from 
local Distributor 








THE MARKET PLACE 


A quick review of the market 





Supply 


COAL 


phen ne PRODUCTION fluctuated 
during July. The rate at the 
close of the month was approximately 
7,300,000 tons weekly, thus generally 
maintaining the volume which has pre- 
vailed since April Ist. Tonnage for 
the first seven months amounted to a 
little over 2251/, million tons, about 9% 
ahead of 1935. The gains are partly 
due to increased activity on the part 
of industrially owned mines. Con- 
siderable stock is reported at the mines. 


COPPER 


| io STATISTICAL position of copper 
continues toimprove. World stocks 
were reduced 7,200 tons in June, U. S. 
stocks declining 1,400 tons to 228,800. 
Production from scrap metal was down. 
Mine production is being stepped up a 
month earlier than had been antici- 
pated as a high rate of shipments over 
the next four months is assured by or- 
ders already in hand. The foreign 
cartel also provided for expanded op- 
erations by raising the production quota 
from 70 to 75%, accounting for ap- 
proximately 5,000 tons per month 
additional, starting August Ist. 


COTTON 


YROP ESTIMATES are in the neighbor- 

A hood of 11,500,000 bales, condition 
good, yield per acre less than last year 
but higher than average. Outstanding 
news of the month was Secretary Wal- 
lace’s announcement that the govern- 
ment had completed the liquidation of 
its holdings of both spot and futures 
and would be definitely out of the cot- 
ton business until the new crop had an 
opportunity to move into market chan- 
nels, thus giving assurance of a four to 
five month “holiday”’ from this influ- 
ence. The achievement was _ note- 
worthy, being accomplished without 
undue disturbance to markets. The 
carryover of U. S. cotton is estimated 
as 6,995,000 bales, two million bales less 
than a year ago and with a shorter 
government interest remaining. 
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noting major developments in 


supply, demand and prices of 


selected basic commodities 


Demand 


| NDUSTRIAL INVENTORIES are reported 
as lengthening slightly, though ac- 
tual consumption has not been mate- 
rially changed. Net demand is steady. 
Loadings at the Cincinnati gateway 
and at Lake ports were sharply up, in- 
dicating an underlying demand that is 
now coming to the surface. Selling 
pressure has been aggressive. 





YONSUMPTION CONTINUES at a high 
( 4A rate. Purchasing was light during 
the first part of the month, but a buy- 
ing movement for September and Octo- 
ber delivery became apparent about 
July 17th and had already gained con- 
siderable momentum prior to the price 
advance of July 21st. On the last day 
of 91/s-cent copper, 106,101 tons were 
bought—the largest single day’s sales 
on record. Total for the month was 
175,484 tons, substantially in excess of 
the previous high of 158,064 tons sold in 
April. 


J ULY CONSUMPTION of cotton by do- 
~ mestic mills sustained the high 
rates of the previous month. Demand 
for staple was heavy, particularly in the 
southeast, with every assurance that 
the new crop would be in demand as 
soon as the ginning starts. Export de- 
mand was also in good volume. Esti- 
mated world consumption is currently 
at 13,359,000 bales, an advance of 
better than 9% over last year. De- 
mand in consumers markets is reported 
as being more selective than for some 
time past, and the rate has slowed down 
considerably, though net volume is still 
considered highly satisfactory and weil 
founded. There was a substantial sell- 
ing wave in the closing days of the 
month, precipitated by unofficial crop 
estimates. 


Market 


oo COAL prices register 
KJ August Ist advance that 
them above the highest levels of 


The anthracite list was also rai 


Other grades showed little 


Spot prices are reported as ranging f1 


easy to soft, with concessio1 
10 to 25 cents per ton grant 
prevailing quotations, and t 
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tions themselves are below thx 


a month ago. 


( YOPPER PRICES went up to 
A the highest mark in mor 
years, with all the principal 


Co., which initiated the 


( 
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tha 


produ 
following the lead of the Phelps Dx 
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Val 


There was a notable tone of firmn 


the situation, contrasting 


wit! 


division of opinion and the dual 


structure that accompanied 
vious rise. Of the month’s s 


t he 


le 
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than 170,000 tons were made 


cents, with deliveries running 


November. There was a 
ing advance of !/, cent on the 
of copper and brass products 


( YOTTON PRICES continued t 


A sharply during the firs 
July, the spot quotation on middl 
advancing a full cent over the July 


level of 12.33 within the first 


Gray goods were correspond 


marked up 3/; to !/2.a yard, at 
goods, both coarse aud 
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cloths, also participated in thx 
rise. The first setback to this exten 


bull market came during 


the 


week, when hedging operation 
heavy liquidation of long inter 


pressed the market about 


From that point to the end 
month, the tendency was irregt 


downward, but the August 
tion of 12.61 shows a fair ne 
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the month, supported by a firm 


the futures market. 
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Supply 


IRON and STEEL 


YTEEL OPERATIONS were surprisingly 
kJ well sustained during July. Go- 
ing into the month at a rate of 67%, 
activity showed definite improvement 
in successive weeks, being practically 
stable in the second half of the month 
at 71.4 to 71.5, approximately four 
full points above a month ago and not 
very far below the 74% peak of early 
May. Computations of the American 
Iron & Steel Institute show output for 
the first two quarters of 1936 running 
33% ahead of 1935. Judging from the 
scrap market and from unfilled orders 
on the books, the rate will hold up well 
throughout the third quarter. Pig iron 
continued sluggish in tone, some job- 
bing foundries being down to 20%. 
This condition was somewhat im- 
proved at the turn of the month, with 
labor difficulties settled and a better de- 
mand apparent 


LUMBER 


UMBER PRODUCTION was _ seriously 

4 hampered by strike conditions in 

the northwest, which accounted for a 

sharp decline in the second week. Sub- 

sequent to this, however, output was 

steady at about 72% of the 1929 weekly 
average. 


NAVAL STORES 


ised naval stores have been 
relatively heavy. Of interest is 
the first official notice of stocks still 
held by the Commodities Credit Cor- 
poration, amounting on August Ist to 
5,409,367 gallons (roughly 100,000 bar- 
rels) of turpentine and 150,877 barrels 
of rosin. The original quantities held 
were 148,000 and 293,000 barrels re- 
spectively, showing that substantial 
quantities have gone into market chan- 
nels. Official confirmation was also 
given concerning the forest conserva- 
tion plan of AAA which will cut pro- 
duction by about 20% under volun- 
tary agreements, effective immediately 
for the balance of the current crop 
year. 


PAPER 


eae nagmmit operations are 
| slightly down and are being 
held closely to current requirements. 
Stocks of pulp at mill are not considered 
excessive. Supplies of bleached sul- 
phite and kraft pulps are limited. 
Newsprint production is running about 
7'/2% ahead of 1935. 
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Demand 


EMAND WAS well diversified, with 

heavy items in particularly strong 
demand. Shipments of structural items 
were the best since 1931, and sub 
stantial orders for pipe and railway use 
swelled the total. The Automobile 
Manufacturers Association reports out 
put at the rate of 4,600,000 units, 
which would indicate the second largest 
year on record, surpassed only by 1929 
Three to four weeks solid booking on 
plates and shapes provide a backlog for 
active rolling well into August. While 
there has been some anticipation of 
requirements, the majority of ordering 
is for prompt use. Tin plate activity is 
tapering off as a smaller canning crop is 
now in sight due to the drought 





’s JULY came to a close, the lumber 
industry recorded the fifteenth 
successive week in which new orders 
failed to measure up to production, the 
discrepancy amounting to about 14% 
Shipments were running at 65% of the 
1929 weekly average. 





— rosin was in good vol 
ume but sporadic in nature. The 
chief domestic support came from the 
paper industry as varnish continued 
quiet and soap makers’ requirements 
are substantially covered. Export de- 
mand continued to be an important 


factor, featured by large shipments t 
the United Kingdom. 





gett Is moderately active in both 
coarse and fine papers, with sales 
generally running ahead of last year 
Special interest is noted in kraft, 
writing paper, and tissues. Book and 
cover papers are the least active 


Market 


Qn EL PRICES are firm and buoyant. 
kJ The actual changes for the month 
were confined to an upward adjust- 
ment of warehouse prices in line with 
the basic list, but it is likely that the 
items did not participate in the 3rd 
quarter advance may also be adjusted 
upward in the 4th quarter schedule 
Scrap prices were exceptionally strong 
An increase of 25 cents on July 20th 
brought No. 1 Heavy Melting Scrap 
to 14.00—-14.50, and subsequent further 
advances brought the Pittsburgh mar- 
ket to 14.75-15.25 as of August Ist, 
with similar developments in the Chi 


Cago area 


‘OUTHERN PINE prices failed to hold 
Ss the gains recorded in June. From 
23.40 at the beginning of July, they re 
ceded to about 23.00 at mid-month and 
then to 22.64 as of August Ist. Hard 


wood quotations also sagged 


i i CHIEF feature of naval stores 
prices for the month was the 


th displayed by the gum rosin 


treng 
group, particularly the pale and me 
dium grades. Continuing the upward 
trend noted in June, Grade B ad 
vanced from 5.50 to 5.65 and then 
turned sharply upward in the closing 
week to reach a level of 6.75 by August 
Ist, 20% above the highest quotation of 
1935 lurpentine prices were irregu 
lar, but generally slightly stronger than 
for some time past. The net advance 
for July was !/2 cent, to 41%/;, the 
range of prices for the month being 
from 41 to 42'/. cents 


( UOTATIONS WERE unchanged and 
Y yee generally observed in the 
trade Chemical pulp and kraft prices 
show the greatest strength. News- 
print prices are firming and there is 
some talk of an advance for 1937 
schedules 


PURCHASING 


Supply 


PETROLEUM 


YRUDE OIL production mounted in 

A July, but was moderately cur- 
tailed at the end of the month. Crude 
stocks are lower. Gasoline stocks have 
been reduced by 7,835,000 barrels, 
about 10'!/.%, since the high point 
reached on April 11th. Fuel oil stocks 
are higher. 


RUBBER 


YHIPMENTS OF crude rubber were 
Ss sharply up in June, exports of 
62,796 tons being 3,000 above the per- 
missible monthly tonnage though the 
total for the first half year—350,250— 
is still within the quota of 357,520. 
Doniestic stocks declined for the elev- 
enth consecutive month, and at 245,886 
tons were the lowest since 1931. There 
is a growing scarcity of crepes, not 
serious as yet but enough to command a 
5/s; premium over standard sheets. 
Tire stocks have been reduced about 
91!/,% by active sales in May and June. 


TIN 


TORLD STOCKS of tin increased in 
\W July to 15,759 tons, including 
the carryover of 2,964 tons. Produc- 
tion for the year is up better than 25%. 
July deliveries to the United States 
reached the high total of 10,648 tons. 
The international accord has been 
seriously disturbed as Siam, refused in 
its demands for an 18,000-ton quota, 
definitely broke with the International 
Committee and declined to participate 
in any further negotiations regarding 
the matter. It had been hoped that 
the success in dealing with the Bolivian 
situation just previously would serve to 
bring Siam also into line. Extensive 
selling of a speculative nature is re- 
ported in the Far East. 


ZINC 


N ACCORDANCE with previously an- 
| nounced policy, production of zinc 
concentrates was reduced in July to less 
than 5,000 weekly, or about half of a 
liberal ‘‘normal.”’ Only 34 of 70 mills 
in the tri-State district were operating, 
and much of the production activity 
was devoted to a slag insulating mate- 
rial used in air conditioning. With im- 
proved shipments in the closing week, 
production was increased to 5,900 tons, 
practically balancing the new sales 
volume. Stocks of concentrates are 
estimated at 37,770 tons. 
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Demand 


YONSUMPTION of gasoline is now run- 

A ning ahead of 1935 by about 10%. 
This rate, though encouraging, is not 
sufficient to cut into the large stocks as 
rapidly as had been hoped 





UNE SET AN all-time record for rub- 
VW ber consumption at 52,636 tons, 
this being the third successive month 
to go over the 50,000 mark. Imports 
are rising, but factory interest has been 
rather quiet 





NIN CONSUMPTION tapered off. With 

| the estimated food pack 20% be- 
low earlier calculations, tin plate ac- 
tivity declined, though good volume in 
beer cans made up part of the loss. 
Demand has been generally light, but 
lower prices served to disclose a con- 
siderable latent consumer interest. 






—— 
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EMAND FOR ZINC continued quiet. 
i/Some inquiry was noted for Sep- 
While 
users are fairly well covered, the trade 


tember and October delivery. 


considers that all of the near positions 
are still at least partly open. The last 
week of July was more active, with 
shipments of 8,130 tons and new orders 
of 5,980 tons, mostly for prompt ship- 
ment. 


Market 


BRB‘ PRICES on petroleum 


vi 


showed no change except 


case of bunker oil, which dropps 
1.05 to 1.02 during the mont! 


prices are soft, particularly on { 


while gasoline price wars have 


through metropolitan centet 


east. 


apg PRICES fluctuated 
in July, holding the 


lla 


gain 


corded at the opening of the 


and briefly touching a new hig! 


of 16!"'/:5 cents. 


By the end 


month the price was easy but 


steady around the 16!/2 cent 


lev 


quiet market that showed dulln 


result of the London bank holiday 


TYPICAL SERIES of violen 


fluctuations characterized 


market during July. 
on July Ist, the white metal 
44.375 by 


mid-month, 


Quoted 


experi 


one advance of 1%/s cents in 


day and other swings of 


cents in either direction. Afte: 


ing erratically around the highs 


for about a week the market 
actionary and quotations 


42.375 as the month came to 


al & 


i < 


y PRICES were down from 
4 4.75 in the early part 
month, but were firmly held 


position. When 


copper pric 


vanced later in the month, zinc 
tions rode along to re-establi 


price at 4.80, despite continued al 


of active demand. 


A majority 


rent transactions are reported 


higher price, but occasional lot 


put through at a slight conce 


4.771/2. 
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BUSINESS BOOK 





THE ECONOMICS OF OPEN 
OF THE MONTH PRICE SYSTEMS, by Leverett S. 
LYON AND VICTOR ABRAMSON. Publica- 


An effort to plead both sides 
of the case and still reach a 
definitive conclusion. 
good trick—if you can do it 


H™ Is A title that will appeal to 
every buyer who has 

obliged at some time or other to do 
his buying in markets where open 
price systems prevail—and this 
comes pretty close to including 
every buyer. Interest is further 
whetted by the jacket announce- 
ment that “Open price systems are 
constructively considered in this 
volume in terms of the economic 
and social issues which they raise 
and in terms of the important spe- 
cific problems which must be ex- 


been 


amined in considering the applica- 
tion of an open price system to any 
given industry.”’ 

But unfortunately that interest is 
not satisfied by this too scholarly 
consideration. If it is 
tive,’ as claimed, one has a right to 
expect to find some structure arising 
from the effort, but the only visible 
structure at the end is the same old 
structure that had its foundation 
exactly a quarter century ago in the 
ingenious brain of a Chicago bar- 
rister—one A. J. Eddy, Esq.—plus 
the embellishments and variations 
which time and experience, and the 
particular plans and problems of 
several hundred industrial groups, 
have added. 


~ construc- 


Judicial Temperament 


We have long since learned to re- 
spect and admire the work of the 
Brookings staff—their freedom from 
preconceived theories to be artfully 
sustained by manipulations of the 
source material, and their intellec- 
tual honesty in taking the factual 
basis of a situation and reasoning it 
through. But granting this honesty 
of intention and method, it does not 
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tion No. 71 of The Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D. C. 
appendix tabulating the open price and 
bid filing systems which were incorpo- 
rated in NRA codes. 


151 pages, with an 


Price $1.25. 








seem unreasonable to expect, at the 
end, something definite and tangible 
in the way of a statement, even if 
not a forthright policy recommenda- 
tion. And that expectation is not 
fulfilled. 

Such an attitude does not imply 
that price filing is necessarily either 
wholly good or wholly bad. It does 
require some element of decision. 
There have been many points raised 
and bitterly debated in respect to 
this practice. The legality of the 
plan was early challenged, and its 
practical effects made the subject of 
Federal Trade Commission investi- 
gations long before the NRA codes 
and the subsequent “‘field days’’ at 
Washington brought it out into the 
field of open and popular discussion. 
This suggests that, point by point, 
if not in toto, some decision might be 
reached. If the analyses 
were fragmentary and inconclusive, 
there is all the more reason why a 
current discussion should be defini 
tive in nature. 


earlier 


But exhibiting a judicial tempera 
ment that would do credit to the 
nine old men in black, and without 
the necessity of reaching even a 
five-to-four opinion, the authors 
swing back and forth on the pendu- 
lum of ‘“‘however”’ and ‘‘on the other 
hand’’ with the result of having a 
most enjoyable trip through the air 
but getting nowhere. 

One reason, perhaps, is that the 
source material is taken at second 
hand, being largely a résumé and 
correlation of previous studies on 
specific cases. The new material, 
including testimony adduced at the 
NRA hearings, is dismissed as con- 
sisting of unsupported allegations. 


If this is so, the case might be 
thrown out of court for lack of evi- 
dence (in which case there would be 
no book) or the necessary evidence 
might be uncovered. Neither course 
is followed. 

Apparently aware of this situa- 
tion, the authors view their study as 
a ‘“‘preface’’ to further analysis and 
which 
many more must be made before the 


specific case studies ‘“‘of 
final word on the economic signifi- 
cance of open price plans and their 
relationship to the formulation of 
sound public policy in trade regula- 
May this 
not be an admission that the publi- 


tion can be written.’ 


cation is premature ? 

It remains, then, primarily a work 
of economists, by economists, and 
for economists. We believe that 
practical purchasing men will re- 
gard much of the discussion as some- 
what naive, a judgment in which we 
venture to say a majority of trade 
association men will also concur. 
Whichever side of the argument you 
and it is a 
subject of strong conviction on both 


may personally favor 
sides—there is more to be accom- 
plished by facing the various issues 
squarely in their true light as the 
deliberately organized mechanics of 
trade and competition, rather than 
by an attempt to rationalize them as 
deep-rooted economic developments. 


The Waiting Period 


For example, there is the matter 
of a waiting period between the 
filing of a price and its effective date 

a storm center of debate in code 
days, and a point on which official 
policy completely reversed itself in 
successive stages of the Recovery 


PURCHASING 


Administration though without ever 
making a complete, courageous, all- 
embracing and retroactive declara- 
tion. 

The principle involved in this 
question is exceedingly clear and 
simple. Filed prices are conceived 
of as a particular phase of statistical 
work, recognized as blameless and 
potentially very useful so long as 
they are kept in the statistical 
sphere, which is a historical one. 
But the moment the waiting period 
is introduced, they change their na- 
ture completely. They are no 
longer historical, but are projected 
as an announcement and control of 
future policy. This is the bald fact. 
It may be good or bad depending on 
the viewpoint and on the results 
which ensue; this is a matter to be 
decided in the light of public in- 
terest. Beside that consideration, 
the question of price raids, collu- 
sion, coercion, buyers’ veracity, and 
all the rest, are quite superficial. 
The students of the system are re- 
ported as detecting some indication 
of a relationship between this prac- 
tice and price uniformity or con- 
trol! It zs control. And curiously 
enough, one of the arguments that 
seems to be given most weight in 
opposition to this practice—namely, 
that industry should be more flex- 
ible to adapt itself quickly to 
changing conditions—is the anti- 
thesis of the effort to fit this mecha- 
nism into a scheme of planned pro- 
cedure, which is its fundamental 
reason for existence. Opportunism 
and a planned economy don’t go to- 
gether. 


An Old Accusation 


As a further example of naiveté, 
we may pause for a moment at the 
aforementioned reference to the 
buyers’ veracity in citing quoted 
prices. Bear in mind that it is not 
the argument of Messrs. Lyon and 
Abramson, but they have dignified 
it along with the other arguments 
that have been raised. It isn’t a 
new slur, of course; it’s a very old 
sore and a tender spot to prod; it’sa 
serious accusation to level against 
any group of responsible men in the 
business community, who have 
every reason to consider themselves 
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at least up to the average of business 
principles and conduct. The short 
and ugly word is still a fighting 
word, and, as has recently been 
demonstrated when it was bandied 
about in high places, a subsequent 
elaborate explanation scarcely im- 
proves the situation. Yet here it is 
seriously set forth that the filing of 
prices may be justified as a general 
custom on the grounds that it fur- 
nishes proof positive to confound 
the occasional unscrupulous buyer 
who falsely conveys the impression 
that he has received a more favor- 
able quotation. The statement is 
slightly softened by adding that it 
would also expose unscrupulous sell- 
ers who might submit viciously low 
bids to harm their competitors. 


A Debatable Assumption 


Now that argument is based on 
the assumption of the sanctity of the 
filed quotation. But when we start 
building arguments in terms of pos- 
sible falsehoods, we are building on 
very shifty sands indeed, and it is 
rather dubious logic to assume that 
any one factor is any more trust- 
worthy than the others. We are 
tempted to direct the students of 
this question to another source of 
primary information—the records 
of the Fair Trade Practice Commit- 
tee in any one of a score of national 
Code Authorities, or the files of any 
State Compliance Director under 
NRA—for some enlightening data 
on the reliability of some filed price 
schedules. Or, if the material were 
available, to the suggestions made in 
the actual proffering of merchandise 
in many lines during code days as to 
how certain technicalities of price 
might be avoided. Indirect meth- 
ods of pricing are frowned upon, but 
there are plenty of direct methods 
well within the law. Reference is 
made to the difficulty of controlling 
the special mix in the fertilizer in- 
dustry. Similarly, coal has its pri- 
vate blends, textile fabrics their 
special designs distinguishable from 
standard lines only by a leaf or 
tendril curving to the right instead 
of to the left, and any number of 
intermediate steps of semi-fabrica- 
tion in other fields that defy exact 
classification. 
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All of which suggests that the 
evaluation of this commercial de- 
vice depends largely on the ethical 
factor of the purpose or motive be- 
hind the proposal. And when we 
go into the field of personal or 
group ethics, we must recall that the 
Eddy plan of 1911, upon which the 
open price system is based, had its 
origin in the old wheeze that the 
term ‘‘gentlemen’s agreement’ is 
necessarily a misnomer since no 
gentleman would enter into such an 
agreement. Or in the sage observa- 
tion of the gifted Carmen Sylva, to 
the effect that etiquette was de- 
veloped for the naturally rude, and 
ethical codes for the unethical. 


Unsettled Issues 

These are only details. They do 
not touch upon the major issues of 
public interest in the maintenance of 
industrial stability at adequate price 
levels, the freedom of real compe- 
tition, the competitive security of 
the small business unit, and others 
equally important. 
we cannot proceed to sound gener- 
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The point is, 


USEFUL BOOKLET 





This booklet contains interesting side- 
lights on the history of bronze and the 
complete story, concisely told, of Sey- 
mour Phosphor Bronze and its uses in 
improving the design and lengthening 
the service life of a wide bracket of 
manufactured products. 


It answers questions as to the non-cor- 
rosive qualities, resilience, fatigue 
resistance, machinability, toughness, 
etc., of this remarkable alloy— 
provides also handy reference tables 
and instructions for ordering. 


alizations of policy until the basic 
details of fact and motive are sound 
to start with. 

In this review, we find ourselves 
apparently in violent disagreement 
with the theories propounded in the 
study. But this is not actually the 
case, for the study is far too tem 
perate and inconclusive to permit of 
such an attitude. What we cannot 
accept is the title and the promise it 
conveys. The economics of open 
price systems is yet to be expounded. 
Here we have an excellent brief re- 
view of the history of the plan 
with a comprehensive résumé of 
opinion and argument pro and con, 
and some interesting commentary 
on the implications of marketing 
under the conditions it imposes or 
facilitates. 

Open prices are a mechanism for 
industrial control of a sort, but we 
haven't assembled any adequate 
evidence of how it works or how it in 
turn must be controlled. That is 
equivalent to saying that a chisel is 
a sharp-edged cutting tool which 
may be used to produce an exquisite 
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work of art or to perform a useful 
service, or may be misapplied as a 
deadly weapon. If we arbitrarily 
blunt the edges to preclude the 
latter possibility, we destroy its 
usefulness in the more admirable 
and legitimate spheres of applica- 
tion. 


Mechanics or Motives? 


The sound and sensible course lies 
somewhere in between, and it is al- 
together probable that the answer 
lies in the personal realm of purpose 
and motive rather than in the mecha- 
nism itself. If it is merely a means 
of permitting practices which are 
frowned upon in law and economics 
as intrinsically bad, then no amount 
If it is 
the logical means of attaining a de- 


of justification will suffice. 


sirable and meritorious condition of 
business, then it can be, and should 
be, developed along the most useful 
lines. That is the point which must 
be determined. 

A number of controls for open 
pricing have been suggested, and 
they are faithfully recorded in this 
treatise. It is also recorded that at 
some time and in some fields, all 
of these controls have been opposed 
in no uncertain terms or summarily 
Is this a defense of me 
Should the 
withdrawn, 


rejected. 
chanics or of motives? 
suggested controls be 


modified, or vigorously imposed? 
From the dispassionate discussion 
provided in this volume, each of us 
will probably draw the same old 
answers according to his own experi 
ence and viewpoint, as far apart as 
ever before. 


\ppointments 


R. H. PRIpEAUX, formerly assis- 
tant in the stores division of the Ore- 
gon State Liquor Control Commis- 
sion, at Portland, has been named 
purchasing agent of the commission, 
succeeding BERWICK B. Woop, who 
resigned August Ist to enter private 
business. 


V. H. KELLERMEYER is purchas- 
ing agent for the recently organized 


THE SEYMOUR MANUFACTURING CO., 55 Franklin St., Seymour, Conn. 
SPECIALISTS IN PHOSPHOR BRONZE AND NICKEL SILVER 


firm of Hauser Chemical & Supply 
Co., Toledo. 
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F-E-L-Tf spells 
-*PROFKITT’’ 


N MANY business establishments, in numerous 

lines of industry, in all parts of the country, the 
use of FELT in products and processes, has created 
new profits or other advantages. 
die-cut shapes are used to deaden sound, reduce vibra- 
tion, absorb shock, exclude dust, retain lubricant, filter 
liquids and air, lessen costs, improve old products or 


fabricate new ones. 


Whether or not you could use felt advantageously is a 


question we can help you answer. 
you are located, our experience, facilities and ideas can 
be placed at your disposal, as we are equipped for opera- 
And we have served con- 
cerns in a great many different lines of industry. 


tion on a nation-wide scale. 


Without obligation or cost, we shall be glad to study your prob- 
lems and help you find out whether or not felt—in one form 
or another—would be beneficial to your business. 


FIDELITY 


BELL PHONE 
NEB raska 7111 


FRONT & VENANGO STS. 


Trade Literature 


Catalog N-33A of the Leeds & North- 
rup Co., 4900 Stenton Ave., Philadelphia, 
is a complete and attractive presentation 
of Micromax thermocouple pyrometers, a 
line of temperature indicating recorders 
and controllers adapted to the exacting 
requirements of modern industrial heat 
processes. The catalog is profusely illus- 
trated with diagrams, photographs and 
charts, setting forth the fundamental prin- 
ciples which these instruments have in 
common and showing a variety of appli- 
cations and installations of practical value. 


“Vale Hoisting Equipment”’ is the title 
of a 20-page pocket size folder issued by 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
covering briefly a line of industrial hoists 
ranging from the simple hand chain hoist 
to the 3-ton electric model, and including 
the Pul-Lift, a general purpose tool for 
operation in both horizontal and vertical 
positions. 


® 


Victor Electric Products, Inc., Cincin- 
nati, have issued a new catalog of their 
1936 line of no-draft fans for home, office, 
store, club and industrial uses. There are 
a number of models suited to the various 
types of installation, all featuring the 
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EST. 1928 


quiet action, wear-proof bearings, and 
breeze-spreader blades. The line also in- 
cludes ventilators and exhaust fans. 20 
pages, printed in three colors, and contain- 
ing full specifications for the various num- 
bers. 


@ 


The Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, 
in cooperation with the Better Vision In- 
stitute and the Better Light-Better Sight 
Council, have prepared a valuable 34-page 
report on plant conditioning in respect to 
proper treatment of walls and ceilings to 
secure proper reflection values as a means 
to efficient operation. It includes a 
two-page table of recommended standards 
of illumination for industrial interiors, 
and more than a score of illustrations 
showing interiors treated with Save-Lite, 
a white paint of exceptional light reflection 
value, as well as some very interesting ‘‘Be- 


fore and After’ photographs. 


® 


The Allen Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn., 
announces a new catalog of hollow and 
socket-head screws. It includes a very 
informative section on the selection and 
application of such screws under varying 
conditions of design and use, standards of 
thread design, and physical characteristics 


We are turning out both the unusual and the ordi 
nary in die-cut felt shapes—washers, gaskets, polish 
ing disks, felts for bases of lamps, bookends, trays 
candlesticks, etc., acoustical felts, piano felts and 
scores of other kinds and shapes, in any thickness, in 
any quantity. 


If our name is new to you, we will gladly 


refer you to numerous concerns, large and 
small, which have dealt with us for years. 


COMPANY 


KEYSTONE PHONE 
Park 5119 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





including hardness, tensile strengt! 
yield point. 24 pages, handsomely 
trated and bound. 


@ 


Bulletin 53-C of The Korfund Co 
13 Thirty Second Place, Long Island 


N. Y., deals with ‘Vibration Isolation 


means of Steel Springs.”’ It includ 
abstract of an address by Siegfried R 
zweig, Consulting Engineer, at th 
25, 1936, meeting of A.S.M.E., and ce: 
three typical classes of application 
mounting to base or leg of machin 
ment by means of a supporting plat! 
and inertia mountings under a con 
foundation. 
e 

Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Ph 
phia, have issued a series of leaflet 
selection and care of inserted tooth 
cutting saws, solid tooth circular 
cutting saws, files, hack saw blade 
metal cutting band saws. Cony 
and informative for both the purcha 
and operating man, they are issued | 
standard punching for insertion in a 
loose leaf cover. 


)) 


© 


Bulletins T-1721 and T-1732 issu 
the Yarnall-Waring Co., Chestnut 
Philadelphia, describe the constru 
and operating principles of a new 
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trap of simple and compact design, light 
enough to require no support other than 
the pipe line itself, and eliminating the 
necessity of various special traps in that 
six sizes of this one item are said to serve 
all trap requirements from '/, to 2 inch 
lines. 
® 


The Truscon Steel Co., Pressed Steel 
Div., 6100 Truscon Ave., Cleveland, is 
distributing a new booklet on materials 
handling equipment, including standard 
skid platforms, with or without runners 
and stake pockets; steel boxes, including 
special designs for stacking and tiering, 
with sliding or hinged end doors; and 
combination units; also one piece drawn 
steel tote boxes. 
boxes are featured by integral rib construc- 
tion, pressed in the sheet, affording un- 
strength and rigidity. Photo- 
graphs of various factory uses stress the 
convenience and orderliness attained by 


The skid platforms and 


usual 


means of this equipment. 
@ 


The Wallace Barnes Co., Bristol, Conn., 
has just compiled an important handbook 
on springs, bringing together in conve- 
nient and attractive form a large amount 
of material originally presented in their 
house organ, ‘‘The Mainspring,’’ and or- 
ganized for the maximum value as a prac- 
tical reference work in the design, specifi- 
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Much of 
the information has been charted to facili 


cation and purchase of springs. 


tate use; formulas are given adapting the 
general data to particular conditions of 
use; specific examples are presented, in 
diagram and photograph; a complete 
table of the physical properties of spring 
materials is supplemented with a discus 
sion of corrosion prevention and the effects 
of temperature. 52 pages, file size 


® 


A comprehensive catalog devoted to 
ball bearings and pillow blocks has been 
issued by the Ahlberg Bearing Co., 317 E 
29th St., Chicago. A section of general 
information on the selection and applica 
tion of bearings, pertinent data on toler 
ances, lubrication, operating loads and 
safety factors, sets forth the principles by 
which the complete engineering data given 
in the catalog section itself may be applied 
to best advantage 
style. 


44 pages, loose leaf 
An interesting table is given on 
the last page, where equivalent bearings 
in ten of the leading lines are indicated on 
a comparative chart. 


Bulletin No. 7-2 of the American Chemi 
cal Paint Co., Ambler, Penna., shows by 
text and by comparative photographs how 
a preparatory treatment of galvanized 
iron, zinc or cadmium plated steel, or 
zinc base die castings, by dipping, brush 
ing or spraying with lithoform prevent 
paint from peeling under salt spray test 
exposure and general use 


The DeVilbiss Co., Toledo, announces 
a new catalog “‘IB”’ to replace the older 
edition “IA” effective July 1st and incor 
porating many changes in description 
specifications and prices. The book 
covers spray guns, air compressors, air 
and fluid hose, exhaust systems and fans, 
spray booths, and other equipment. It 


contains helpful information and tables t 
aid the finisher in the proper association 
of equipment with materials and finishing 
operations 


Crane Packing Co., 1800 Cuyler Avi 
Chicago, has issued a 4-page folder con- 
cerning Super-Seal plastic packing. This 
material, resilient and lubricated with dry 
graphite, is furnished in bulk, ring and 
coil form, and in six styles for special ser 
vices including air, water, steam, am 
monia, mild chemicals, low and high ten 
peratures, superheated steam, hot oils and 
gases, oils, petroleum distillates, solvents, 
foods and fruit juices, caustics, and acid 


® 


The Practical Instrument Co., 2717 No 
Ashland Ave., Chicago, has prepared a 
folder describing a low price 24-hour re- 
cording thermometer and electrical opera 


tion recorder. These instruments are de 


signed to furnish reliable records in port- 
able, field use where delicate and expensive 
laboratory instruments are impracticable. 
Among the important applications are 
the checking, installation and servicing of 
refrigerating, heating and air conditioning 
equipment, and in routine temperature 
check-up in storage, printing, textile, an 


process industries 


Obituary 


H. H. Witson, 68, formerly pur 
chasing agent of the Borden Con- 
densed Milk Co., New York City, 
until his retirement due to a serious 
illness in 1925, died at his home in 
Mr. Wilson 
was one of the organizers and char- 
ter members of the New York Pur 


Brooklyn on July 5. 


chasing Agents Association, and of 
the N.A.P.A., and was active in 
their work until the time of his re- 
tirement. 


STEWART G. MILLER, Purchasing 
Vice 
Lithographing Co., Chi- 


Agent and President of the 
Advance 
cago, died July 7th after a brief 
illness. He had 


Advance Co. for 12 years. 


with the 
Active 
professional 
N.A.P.A. 
convention in New Orleans only a 
Aside 
interests, Mr. 


been 


in association and 
circles, he attended the 


few weeks before his death. 
from his business 
Miller believed in youth and in the 
outdoor life, and served as assistant 


field executive of the Boy Scouts 


of America in the North Shore 
district. 
WILLIAM K. PENROD, 56, form 


erly purchasing agent for the City 
of Indianapolis, died at St. Peters 
burg, Florida, on July 8, of compli 
intestinal 


cations following an 


operation. Mr. Penrod, who had 
been active in public affairs as a 
member of the Indiana legislature, 
came to Florida in 1932 and was in 
charge of distributing WPA com 
modities in the district. 


HENRY BERNARD NOAKS, 54, for 
many years purchasing agent for 
W. R. Grace & Co., and more re 
cently associated with the Standard 
Johnson Co., Inc., died at his home 
in Brooklyn, July 22nd. Mr. Noaks 
was a native of England, and had 


been in this country for 28 years. 
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Tung Oil 


China’s recent nationalization of 
its tung crop has again focused at- 
tention upon the monopolistic con- 
trol which that country exercises 
over the world’s supply of this 
unique drying oil which in recent 
years has become so important in a 
number of industrial operations in 
the United States and elsewhere, 
particularly in the manufacture of 
varnishes, paints and linoleums, ac- 
cording to the Department of Com- 
merce. 

To insure a constant and de- 
pendable supply of tung oil, many 
countries throughout the world have 
been making serious efforts to de- 
velop domestic tung industries, says 
C. C. Concannon, chief of the Com- 
merce Department’s Chemical Di- 
vision. 

Developments in the British Em- 
pire have now reached the stage 
where the Imperial Institute’s ad- 
visory committee has deemed it 
expedient to formulate marketing 
arrangements in England for tung 
nuts grown in various parts of the 
Empire. 

Plans have been made with a 
London firm to buy Empire nuts in 
lots of not less than one ton at prices 
based on London spot quotations 
for Chinese tung oil. The arrange- 
ment will run until June 15, 1937. 


An Aid to Specification 
(Continued from page 35) 
sure that the necessary details of di- 
mension and design are included. 
To facilitate this there is a 5-point 
reminder to state: 

1. Length, width and thickness. 

2. Degrees of bevel, top and bot- 
tom. (A simple protractor scale is 
printed on the sheet for measuring 
this factor.) 

3. Style of shunt (by standard 
NEMA nomenclature or by numeri- 
cal reference to a pictorial chart of 
sixteen popular styles). 

4. Length of shunt and style of 
terminal. (Again seven types are 
illustrated.) 

5. Grade. 

If the manufacturer’s engineering 
counsel is wanted on the last point, 
the necessary data would include: 
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Full name plate reading of the 
equipment. 

Percentage of full load at which 
the machine operates. 

The service it performs. 

Amperes per ring (on slip ring 
type). 

Diameter of commutator or ring. 

Number of brushes per set or per 
ring. 

Any trouble which has been ex- 
perienced with the equipment. 

The metal-graphite 
brushes follows a similar plan, ex- 
cept that six different grades are 
prescribed and the range of equip- 
ment covers battery chargers, crane 
and hoist a.c. motors, farm lighting 
general industrial motors—a.c. in- 


folder on 


duction, slip ring, and synchronous 
industrial trucks, 
mine gathering reels, plating genera- 
tors, and storage battery locomo- 
tives. The ordering procedure is 
identical. 

To get the maximum aid and con- 
venience from such a standardized 
purchasing and maintenance plan, 
it is suggested that the record be 
made individually for each motor 
and generator in the plant, thus pro- 
viding a complete and detailed sum- 
mary or chart. 


excitation types 


Individual data sheets are avail- 
able for this purpose, including the 
brush data as previously deter- 
mined, machine data, location, etc. 
The reverse side of each page is ruled 
for a record of performance, includ- 
ing brush replacements, armature 
rewinding, commutator resurfacing, 
changes in location or service, and 
the like. Collated in booklet form, 
this constitutes an unusually com- 
plete and useful record and reference 
covering the equipment in question. 


Buyers’ Markets and 
Sellers’ Markets 
(Continued from page 16) 
of deferred purchases is accumulat- 
ing from day to day, to give over- 
whelming impetus and momentum 
to the succeeding period of recovery. 
This factor is sadly overrated. By 
far the greater part of the lost pur- 
chases are lost forever. Mainte- 
nance and luxury items enjoy a 





@ Just as a salesman (like the one 
shown above) would lose business 
for you so will damaged shipments 
A. L. Green, Freight Claim Div. Assn 
of American Railroads says: “’ The 
shipper who does not know what 
proportion of his shipments is reach- 
ing his customers in non-usable, non 
salable condition is neglecting an im- 
portant source of dissatisfaction and 
possible loss of business.’’ 


Companies who reinforce and pro- 
tect their shipments with Signode 
Tensional Steel Strapping know their 
products will arrive at their 
customers just as they packed and 
shipped them. 


The Signode Steel-Strapped shipment 
is not only the safest one... it is 
cheaper than the non-reinforced ship 
ment. Catalog 17... sent by return 


mail... on request. 
A‘ 

pack 
youR yal 


See that they 
arrive like this 


Keep tight control 
of your product 
from plant to the 
customer. Rein- 
force and protect 
it with Signode 
Steel Strapping... 
be sure it will 
arrive just as you 
packed and ship- 
ped it. 


SIGNODE 


STEEL STRAPPING CO. 


2602 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
371 Furman Street, Brooklyn, New York 
454 Bryant Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Better Packing Headquarters 
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good expectancy of recouping a 
substantial portion of their lost 
volume, but even in these two 
groups the normal amount of de- 
preciation and wear that would have 
occurred during the period of defer- 
ment, and would thus have created 
additional replacement need, must 
be subtracted from the total poten- 
tial demand. 


T IS AXIOMATIC that producers and 
I sellers should be interested in 
establishing and maintaining a sel- 
lers’ market. It sets the score at 
vantage-in. 

It is no less true 
require more evidence to prove it 
that the buyer’s interest and desire 
lie in the same direction. He may 
resist with the utmost vigor and 
enthusiasm the sellers’ attempts to 
exercise those special advantages 
that naturally accrue in a sellers’ 
market, for it is part of his function 
to rationalize the price level and to 
guard against excesses. 
responsibility is laid upon him by 
management which in many cases 
observes too literally the Biblical 
injunction not to let the left hand 
of purchasing know what the good 
right arm of distribution is striving 
to accomplish, hoping thereby to 
gain the edge in competition. 

But as for the condition itself 
(and again with no inference as to 
a cause and effect relationship) he 
recognizes certain conditions which 
bring about that state of prosperity 
in which all must share, or none. 
Such conditions include generally 
high demand, the opportunity for 
resale, volume, manufacturing ac- 
tivity, employment, purchasing 
power, reasonable profit margins 
in short, that whole chain of circum- 
stances which make it necessary to 
procure materials and services. And 
after all, his function is essentially 
to buy, not to refrain from buying. 
If sellers’ markets are an adjunct to 
that condition, that is merely an- 
other factor to be taken into con- 
sideration in his work. He may 
believe that a temperate spirit of 
confidence is better than exuberant 
optimism. But the difference is one 
of degree, not of kind. That’s 


‘though it may 


This very 
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probably one of the personal attri- 
butes that directed him into pur- 
chasing work rather than sales. 

If he is endowed with a normal 
share of human laziness, he will 
have further cause for accepting the 
sellers’ market with equanimity. 
The tactical advantages enjoyed 
during buyers’ markets are not 
granted without a corresponding 
burden of responsibility; the pen- 
nies are watched more closely, and 
it is more than ever imperative that 
he match the performance of his 
competitor’s purchasing department. 
But in the expansive mood en- 
gendered by “‘more margin to play 
with,” standards of performance 
are notably less exacting; manage- 
ment finds it relatively easy to con- 
done many lapses in the form of 
manufacturing inefficiency, 
distribution expense 


lavish 
and cost of 
materials, provided the materials 
are on hand when needed. Account- 
ing science has not reached the point 
where lost opportunities count as 
heavily in the record as actual mark 
offs, though the dollars and cents 
may be equal. 


xg THE practical standpoint, it 
is fairly obvious that the price 
advantages inherent in buyers’ and 
sellers’ markets respectively can be 
realized only by extensive buying in 
the first instance and extensive sell- 
ing in the second. In theory, the 
way to capitalize a buyers’ market 
would be to load up with materials 
at the prevailing low price levels. 
That policy, however, is scored by 
management and purchasing alike 
as a speculative practice quite apart 
from sound buying policy. 

There are many other factors to 
consider besides the initial invoice 
cost. For example, the cost of 
handling and storing, the inventory 
burden; turnover, the prospective 
outlook for utilization and sale of 
the material; the balance as com 
pared with replacement cost of the 
same material at a later date; the 
dangers of depreciation and obsoles- 
cence. Consequently one of the 
elementary principles of purchasing 
procedure is to buy more liberally 
on the rising market and more spar 


ingly on the downward trend. When 
the price of copper was precariously 
pegged at 9 cents and subsequently 
broke below that level, there were 
many months when the theoretical 
‘‘book”’ of 30,000 tons fell short of 
completion. But two successive 
price advances of !/4-cent in recent 
weeks witnessed purchases in un- 
volume, including a 
single day in which purchases 
amounted to more than five whole 


precedented 


months’ quota on the _ buyers’ 
market standard, and at a higher 
price. 

On the sellers’ side the problem 
is not quite so direct, because the 
measurement of success is in terms 
of profitable operation, which is 
determined neither by volume nor 
price alone, but is a compound of 
Even a small profit per 
unit can be multiplied to respectable 
totals if the volume is sufficiently 


the two. 


increased, and a similar result can 
be achieved by higher unit prices 
provided the volume and demand 
can be maintained. It is highly 
questionable whether either device 
can actually create a sellers’ market, 
though, judiciously applied, they 
can assist as indicated in the exam- 
ple of copper mentioned above. 
Either one alone is likely to defeat 
the purpose, by glutting the market 
or by raising the cost beyond the 
urgency or the ability of demand to 
follow. But given the basic essen- 
market, that 
condition can be encouraged and 


tials of a_ sellers’ 
perpetuated by achieving a nice 
balance between the two. 

This is a strong argument in favor 
of industrial planning. We are cur- 
rently in a transitional period. De- 
mand and volume are exhibiting 
more and more the characteristics of 
a sellers’ market. There are wide- 
spread complaints that prices are 
still inadequate in fields, 
though the general record of cor- 


many 


porate earnings is steadily improv- 
ing. It is inconceivable that volume 
will again be permitted to sag to the 
levels of recent years, whether by 
discouraging demand or unduly re- 
stricting supply, and industry must 
find the balance to maintain volume 
if industry is to maintain itself. 
For the answer to this problem will 
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have a profound—perhaps even the 
determining—influence on how in- 
dustrial planning and control is to 
be exercised in the future. 

That process has involved much 
readjustment of financial set-ups, re- 
adjustment of ideas concerning the 
returns of industry, readjustment of 
merchandising policies. It may re- 
quire an abandonment of this ter- 
minology concerning buyers’ and 
sellers’ markets, with its implica- 
tions of opportunism and special 
advantage, to be replaced by that 
broader viewpoint of the common 
interest which we all profess to ad- 
mire but frequently accept with 
mental reservations. 


NE FINAL observation. Since 
QO... do still have buyers’ mar- 
kets and sellers’ markets, it is well 
for management to remember that 
just as the highest caliber of sales- 
manship was necessary in the era 
from which we are now emerging, 
just so will the highest caliber of 
buymanship be needed to cope suc- 
cessfully with the conditions that 
are ahead. Not from the 
standpoint of volume will purchas- 
ing work be heavier in the days to 
come, but even more in the intelli- 
gent evaluation of markets and the 
assurance of a steady flow of proper 
materials, and as the first line of 
defense against possible excesses of 
enthusiasm as the pendulum crosses 
the center and swings to the other 
side. 


only 


Only in the narrower sense is 
the buyers’ market the buyer's 
opportunity. Much more impor- 
tant is the responsibility and the 
service potentiality of the purchas- 
ing department in the sellers’ mar- 
ket. Adequate staff, adequate ex- 
perience, and adequate authority 
are even now of the essence. The 
“Help Wanted” columns of the 
New York Herald-Tribune for July 
30th listed three openings for pur- 
chasing assistants, whereas not so 
long ago whole months went by 
without a single one. To be sure, 
they were in the subordinate grades, 
with a $40 top—but from such 
straws do we judge the direction of 
the trade winds. 
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“More Deadly than 
the Male’”’ 


(Continued from page 24) 


than-thou’”’ presumption, for was it 
not one Emmeline Pankhurst, that 
notable exponent of “Votes for 
Women’ who paraded with banners, 
stormed in goals, ranted in Hyde 
Park for her sex in England and 
abroad? The twentieth century 
brought revulsion and revolt to that 
idea of Victorian smugness and false 
respectability as well as to the myth 
of female incompetence. 

Today all that is changed, and 
men must realize that the change 
has come. The male must recognize 
the female for her worth or un- 
worthiness in sales and purchasing 
contacts. She has a right to earn, 
and if selling is her choice we must 
listen to her. 


The Purchasing Attitude 


The old prejudice that has existed 
since the caveman era will have to 
be erased, at least partially, so that 
the buyer may profit or else be una- 
ware of the new things that may be 
introduced by the female sales repre- 
sentative. There is no doubt but 
that such barriers as ‘“Men have 
always done this better,’ and 
“Women cannot do this on account 
of their weaker constitutions,”’ will 
prove surmountable by the weaker 
vessels. For this reason the wise 
buyer will be open-minded, impar- 
tial and capable of the same treat- 
ment to women as he affords to their 
brethren. 

Women lawyers, accountants, 
museum curators, business owners, 
managers and even women manu- 
facturers are on the increase—so 
why not saleswomen? 

Fair play and common sense must 
govern the purchasing agent’s atti- 
tude. Remember that woman is 
looking for the chance for a male 
competitor to omit something. At 
that time she will jump into the 
breach and defeat him through his 
own cocksureness or carelessness. 
Her patience and her growing num- 
bers are an early warning. She 
really can be ‘‘More deadly than the 
male.”’ 


ECONOMIZE 


with 


ESLEECK 
Shin fapeo 


When a strong, uniform 
Thin Paper is used in place 
of a heavy, bulky sheet or 
a cheap, flimsy thin paper, 
there is a tremendous saving 
in Typing, Mailing and 
Filing expense. 


The TOTAL SAVING 
involved by using a high 
grade, rag content Thin 
Paper is far greater than the 
difference in cost between 
it and a heavy, bulky sheet 
or a cheap, flimsy paper. 
When Typing, Mailing and 
Filing Costs are included, 
the high grade, strong Thin 
Paper is far more econom- 
ical and satisfactory. 


The following are recom- 
mended for Records, Forms, — 
Thin Letterheads, Copies, 
Advertising Literature, ete, 


FIDELITY ONION SKIN 
100% Rag 

EMCO ONION SKIN 
100% Rag 


SUPERIOR MANIFOLD 
25% Rag 


Send pot JS am ples . 
ESLEECK wuenstsrus 





When the Salesman Calls 
(Continued from page 12) 


nothing tangible or useful is accomplished. In other 
words, it would seem advisable as well as economical for 
salesmen to inquire when the subject will again be under 
discussion. If he is so advised by the buyer, we believe 
he should discontinue calling further, unless he has 
some very definite changes to make or important infor- 
mation to furnish in regard to changes in market values. 

From the old system of allowing the salesman to wait 
in the reception room and then to the appointment sys- 
tem, there has been developed in our department a new 
procedure which would seem to be eminently fair to all 
who call. The salesman is received by a capable re- 
ceptionist who will receive him in a courteous and cor- 
dial manner, inquire whom he wishes to see, what his 
subject is, and ask him to be seated. In the meantime, 
she will make out a small form which is illustrated 
elsewhere in this article. 

An office boy, who is subject to call by the reception- 
ist, will take this form to the man whom the salesman 
has asked to interview. The receptionist in the mean- 
time, has filled out the form with the exception of 
‘Time can be seen’’ and ‘“‘Time Seen.”’ The man to be 
interviewed writes in the time the salesman can be 
seen, depending on how full his schedule happens to be 
and how long, in his practiced judgment, it will take 
him to finish the intervening interviews. 


UALITY 
ABRASIVES 


TRADE MARK 


ALUMINUM OXIDE 
SILICON CARBIDE 
CORUNDUM 


(AFRICAN) 
TURKISH EMERY 


Refiners and Makers 


Industrial Disease Acts 
(Continued from page 13) 


ordinary court of law. The amount 
recoverable by an employee in such 
a suit is determined by a jury. 


What is Negligence? 


As in any other damage suit, the it 
plaintiff must show negligence on 
the part of the employer. What is 
negligence in any given case is a 
question of both fact and law, to be 
determined by the jury after having 
been instructed in the law applying 
to the particular case by the court. 
Since no cases have risen under the 


involving infec 


For example, John Jones arrives in the reception 
room at 10:00 A.M. The form is returned stating that 
he will be seen at 10:30 A.M. The salesman can then 
decide whether he desires to wait in the reception room 
until 10:30 or not, and here we arrive at an important 
point in this system. This salesman can leave the re- 
ception room and come back at 10:30 and be seen with- 
out losing his position of priority, and in the meantime, 
may make telephone calls or other calls in the imme- 
diate vicinity. 

Another important factor is that of ‘““Time Seen.” 
This provides a check upon each buyer and is an indica- 
tion of whether he is keeping to schedule and thus pro- 
vides opportunity for correction of the system. 

This procedure would seem to be beneficial to both 
buyer and seller. It is the salesman’s aim to sell as 
much merchandise as possible. To that end, the 
capable salesman makes up an itinerary which may be 
interfered with seriously if some buyer does not inter- 
view him within two or three hours and if the salesman 
has no previous indication of this delay. 

The operation of the department has been better 
regularized, particularly with respect to interviewing, 
and more efficient arrangement of time can be made. 

In conclusion, the statement may be made that the 
procedure outlined takes care of the salesman satisfac 
torily and, at the same time, we believe, promotes the 
development of good-will, the conservation of time, and 
is fairer than many other systems. 


employee was furnished unsterilized 
material by a subordinate. 

The question arises then, ““‘How 
may the employer avoid the conse 
quence or the possibility of being 
named defendant in such an action?” 
It would appear that the easiest 
and most logical method of avoid- 


g such responsibility is by the 
exercise of ordinary prudence in the 
purchase of wiping cloths as well 
as any other commodity which has 
capacity to carry infection. 


A Wise Precaution 


Wiping cloths are by analogy 
classified in the same category as 


act and cannot until after October a ‘“‘common tool.’ In the use of 
Ist, there has, of course, been no 
case adjudicated 


common tools, the employee as- 
sumes the risk of any danger rising 


of tion acquired through the use of a from a latent defect, unless the 


LUV NNAARCLYAINS 


AND 


contaminated wiper. 
to be little doubt, however, that 


There seems employer himself has a better means 


of knowledge than the employee. 





FLOURS 


AMERICAN ABRASIVE COMPANY 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 
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negligence would be imputed to an So, naturally, proof that the em- 


employer who knowingly furnished 
an employee an unsanitary wiping 
cloth or who did not take ordinary 
precaution in the purchase of such 
materials with the result that the 


ployer has purchased such a tool 
from a reliable source and in accor- 
dance with standard specifications, 
has relieved him from liability in 
many cases of injury to an employee 
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in the absence of other circum- 
stances which would show negli- 
gence on the part of the employer. 
Thus in the case of wiping cloths, 
an employer who could show that 
the cloths furnished the worker were 
bought from a reliable vendor, in 
accordance with standard specifica- 
tions for sterilization approved by 
the industry, would have a good 
defense to a charge of negligence. 
With respect to the Workmen's 
Occupational Diseases Act, then, 
the buying of wiping cloths guaran- 
teed by the vendor to be sterilized, 
becomes increasingly important. 


Standard Specifications 


The standard specification for 
sterilization of wiping cloths which 
is now generally accepted through- 
out the industry is that established 
in 1932 by the Sanitary Institute of 
America, the national trade as- 
sociation of sterilized wiping cloth 
manufacturers. specifica- 
tions prescribe that no wiping cloth 
shall be described as “‘sanitary or 
sterilized’ unless it has been thor- 
oughly washed and boiled in a solu- 
tion containing pure soap—76% 
caustic and/or chloride of lime and 
dried in a temperature of more than 
212 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Products conforming to __ this 
standard which has been approved 
by the industry carry the distin- 
guishing seal and label of the Sani- 
tary Institute. It would appear 
reasonably certain that any firm 
named a defendant to a suit under 
the Workmen’s Occupational Dis- 
eases Act charging negligence in 
the furnishing of contaminated wip- 
ing cloths would make out a good 
prima facie defense by showing 
that the cloths in question which 
had been purchased and furnished 
carried this label. 


These 


® 


Propellair, Inc., Springfield, Ohio, has 
issued an attractive 4-page illustrated 
folder showing typical installations of cir- 
culator fans in stores, restaurants, hotels, 
halls, clubs, and other public buildings. 
Aside from efficient and economical opera- 
tion, the equipment is featured by a mini- 
mum of air hum and by the pearl gray 
baked enamel finish designed to harmonize 
with any interior. 


New Corn Product 


Acoustical board, made from corn 
stalks, has recently been perfected 
in the engineering experiment sta- 
tion laboratories of Iowa State Col- 
lege. 

The board when in- 
stalled in a room filled with saxo- 
phones and a corps of noisy type- 
writers proved itself 50 per cent 
more sound proof than folds of 
fabric commonly used to absorb 
sound. Its chief virtue is in its 
ability to prevent confused echoes 


new corn 



































































































by absorbing sound instead of 
lowing it to reflect. 

It is the latest of many utili 
tions of agricultural 
chemical engineers. 

The standard test for efficien 
an acoustical board is the lengt 
time required for a sound t 
away to one-millionth of its i 
sity and become practically 
dible. Where ordinary room 
quire about 3'/. seconds for thi 
occur, a room fitted with acoust 
cornboard requires only one se 


wastes 


tests have shown. 





A Spring keeps End Mill float- 
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ing. 
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into taper lock 


C Milling Mach 


Taper insur h ease 


Locked and Released 
with the turn of 
a wrench. 
Ask for Catalog No. 32 


Brown & Sherpe Mfg. Co. 
Providence, R. |. 

















NEW PRODUCTS & IDEAS 


tion. The low heat is equivalent to 50 and 80 square feet respect- 


ELECTRIC 
UNIT 
HEATER 


ively. Suitable for offices, waiting rooms, stores, garages, ser- 
vice stations, isolated buildings, etc 


See coupon below 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER No. 253 





No. 252 TRIKINGLY MODERN design in this new line of auto 


graphic registers is matched by mechanical excellence and re 
liable performance. In this model the carbon roll is completely 





enclosed, the accurate alignment of copies is retained, and the 
locked record compartment is easily accessible providing a com- 


. ae ee ; jlete record of every transaction in tamper-proof, alteration- 
HIS ALL-ELECTRIC unit heater is a completely self-con- . ; 


tained heating plant and can be installed at any point with- 
out piping, simply connecting to the electric current. It has a 
copper core with 5,112 square inches of heat transfer surface, and 
cast top and bottom tanks. An immersion type heating element 
enclosed in the bottom tank heats the non-freezing liquid and 
balances temperature at 180 degrees. The unit is completely 
sealed, and a special safety switch automatically shuts off the 
current in the event of trouble. Air output, by means of a quietly 
operating 10 inch fan, is at the rate of 250 cubic feet per minute. 
It is provided with dual control—high heat for quickly heating 


proof form and in neat consecutive order for audit or control pur- 
poses. Seven sizes of forms can be accommodated, ranging from 
45/15 X 5 to 8'/, X 8/2 inches, thus being adapted to virtually 
every kind of multiple record required in industry or trade, 
such as sales records, credit memos, orders, stock requisitions, 
receipts, work orders, delivery tickets, receiving forms, interhouse 


orders, etc 


See coupon below 





the area, and low heat for maintaining the temperature. The ELEC! RIC 
high heat is said to be equivalent to 85 square feet of cast iron MARKER 
steam radiation or 136 square feet of cast iron hot water radia- —— . 

| 
PURCHASING No. 254 


11 West 42nd St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send complete data on the New Products 
listed by number below: 


ewtI LILI LI 


EN oie Ba aek es 


Address....... 


PORTABLE TOOL for marking on practically any material 
whether metal or non-conductor, operated like a pencil and 
giving a permanent and legible record. Suggested uses include 
the marking of tools and dies, plates, forgings, castings, pipe, 
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equipment, nameplates, test tubes and glassware, etc. Can be 
used on metals and their alloys, glass, pottery, ceramic materials, 
hard rubber, plastics, fiber. It is 6%/, inches in overall size, 
weighs only 2 pounds, and requires no auxiliary controls; stand 
ard model operates on 110 volt A. C. and consumes approximately 
75 watts; equipped with 6-foot cord and on/off switch 


See coupon page 50 


re MERCURY 
LAMP 





‘ J No. 255 


4 


SMALL SIZE lamp of the mercury bulb type already suc- 

cessfully used commercially in the 400 and 250 watt sizes is 
rated at 85 watts and has a light output of 3,000 lumens. The 
actual light source is a minute column of mercury vapor, less than 
an inch long, raised to exceptionally high brightness within a 
sealed quartz tube. This tube is mounted within a standard 5'/, 
inch bulb with standard screw base. It offers special advantages 
in projection lamp apparatus or other equipment where light is 
to be focused and its distribution accurately controlled. Color 
characteristics are generally similar to other mercury lamps, 
being predominantly bluish in quality and blending well with light 
from incandescent bulbs to produce natural daylight illumina- 
tion effects. A special line of compact transformers has been de- 
veloped for use with the lamps. 


See coupon page 50 


TURN-TOWL 
CABINET 





No. 256 





ESIGNED TO cut washroom expense, this new dispenser 

uses a continuous roll of non-perforated kraft sulphate paper, 
which is fed out in single thickness and torn off against a cutter 
edge. Two revolutions of the crank deliver 10*/, inches of paper, 
the cut-off operation resets the machine, and an automatic stop 
forces the user to press the release lever again to procure a second 
sheet. It is easy to use, but discourages waste. The mechanism 
is simple, the crank being attached to a large roller, while a smaller 
roller provides tension. The cabinet is easily refilled, when 
closed is locked against tampering, and has an indicator which 
continuously shows the amount of towel material available. 


See coupon page 50 
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IS IT WORTH 3 CENTS 

























to get the 


right answer? 


Every P.A. has his problems . . . particular 
when it comes to buying cleaning materials { 
his plant. It is in this connection Oakite S 
vice Men can be of real, practical help. 


Lowering production costs . . . helping produ 
better quality work ... finding the RIGH 
answer to difficult cleaning problems . 

these are part of the day’s work to Oakite Servi 
Men. Backed by our 27 years’ successful ex 
perience, they are ready at all times to help y 
secure the advantages you desire. 


The price of a postage stamp brings to you t 

data that other concerns have so a 
vantageously used. Won’t you writ 
us today? 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
54 Thames Street, New York 














Bituminous 


Coal 


MINES: Scalp Level, South Fork, Hastings and La Rayne 
Districts of Penna., and Fairmont District of 
West Virginia. 


SIZES: Lump — Egg — Nut — Pea — Stoker — Mine 
Run—Especially Prepared Coal for Pulverizing 


CORTRIGHT COAL COMPANY 


PENNA. BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA 





ONE BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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SCALES 
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INDUSTRIES’ 
EVERY NEED 
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THE MOST ATTRACTIVE 
HOTEL ““BUY” IN 
NEW YORK CITY! 





OUTSIDE ROOM with 
BATH, SHOWER and RADIO 


ay $9.50 a $3.50 











HEREVER you wish to go in New York ... to the 

business center, to Radio City, to the Great White 
Way ... you find them all just a few minutes from the 
Montclair! That means saving time and taxi fares. 

The rooms at the Montclair are light and cheerful. Not 
just a place to hang your hat, but a place that makes life 
pleasant and comfortable. And the rates for such livable 
rooms make them doubly attractive. 


Dine and Dance in Famous Casino-In-The-Air 


HOTEL MONTCLAIR 


‘The truly American Hotel with American Traditions.” 


Lexington Ave. at 49th St., N. Y. C. 























CENTRIFUGAL 
7 PUMPS 
No. 257 





IFTEEN NEW sizes add to the comprehensiveness of this line 

of compact, motor driven centrifugal pumps for the handling 
of ordinary and corrosive industrial liquids, in capacities ranging 
from 5 to 1,600 g.p.m. and heads to 280 feet. The combining of 
pump and motor in a single unit permits reduction of weight and 
overall dimensions without the sacrifice of strength or durability. 
All moving parts are mounted on a single oversized shaft running 
in heavy duty ball bearings which eliminate friction, vibration 
and wear, assure alignment, and permit operation in any position. 
Impellers are of the enclosed single suction type. Casings may 
be swivelled to any of four positions and are fully equipped 
with priming and drain openings and air vent cock 


See coupon page 50 


REVERSIBLE RATCHET WRENCH 





Te “BAYPT RYT" OR" lillie 


No. 258 


NEW LINE of heavy duty reversible ratchet wrenches 
embodies several unique features of design. Quadruple 
pawls, instead of the usual two, provide double bearing and 
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strength, with consequent increased durability. The handles 
are drop forged in order to utilize the extra strength afforded 
by the pawls. Socket holes, hex and square, extend clear 
through and thus turn nuts on any length of bolt. Made in 
five sizes—24 to 48 inch, with openings 11/1, to 4/*s inches. 
Adapted for rapid operation in severe service such as bridge and 
structural work where strong, fast action tools are required 


See coupon page 50 


INSULATED WIRE 


No. 259 





— TO heat, oxidation, light cracking, and aging, 
are the special properties of this covered wire which uses 
a new compound similar to rubber in the insulation. It has 
won the approval of Underwriters’ Laboratories for service in 
temperatures up to 64 degrees Centigrade 


See coupon page 50 


BLUE- 
PRINTING 


MACHINE 














No. 260 


gy NEW MODEL blueprinting machine takes a sheet size 
24 X 36 inch ind operates at an estimated cost of 1! 

cents per square foot. The light source is a bank of twelve 
incandescent lights, plugged into an individual circuit of either 110 
or 220 volts. Belt feed is eliminated by use of a flat bed printing 
surface. A heavy duty timing switch automatically cuts off the 
current at the end of any predetermined exposure (60 to 90 sec- 
onds) and forced draft ventilation prevents overheating. The 
case is of welded steel and the overall dimensions are 28 X* 40 


inches, 37 inches high 


See coupon page 50 


UNIVERSAL 
LIFT 
TRUCK 





No. 261 


Fo LIFTING and moving appliances with a leg height from 
4%/,to 17 inches, such as stoves, refrigerators, ranges, etc., in 
stock room or at the installation, this one-man truck has been de- 
veloped. It operates on a simple leverage principle, and a lock 


bar on the handle keeps the truck in the raised position until re- 


PURCHASING 


leased. There are five stages of elevation controlled by an easy 


adjustment, making it adaptable to a wide range of appliances, 
rubber tired wheels permit its use on any type floor without in- 
juring the surface, and ball bearing swivels provide a narrow 
turning radius for negotiating narrow aisles and doorways. 


See coupon page 50 
AUTOMATIC 
BAG 


FILLING 
MACHINE 


No. 262 





MALL PARTS such as nails and screws, free flowing powdered 
materials, seeds, crystals, pills and tablets, and many other 
similar products can be handled by this new filling and sealing 
machine. It is fully automatic in action—opens the packets, 
fills them with a correct amount of the product, then closes and 
seals the package. 


See coupon page 50 


FILE FASTENER No. 263 


NCREASE OF filing capacity from 25 to 250%, plus added con- 

venience, accuracy, neatness and accessibility, are the re- 
sults claimed for a new type fastener which grips the folder or 
backing sheet and secures all papers positively while still permit 
ting flexibility and change as required. The fastener does not 
weaken the folder and presents no rough edges to catch on the 
back of other material. Prongs are furnished in four lengths, 
ranging from 1'/, to 4!/2 inches, with round or sharp points. The 
fastening machine is simple and sturdy. 


See coupon page 50 
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COPPER TUBE FITTING 


HIS PACKLESS tube fitting is available in various sizes of 
copper for use in automotive, aviation and refrigeration 
service and for oil lubricating and pressure lines in industrial 
machinery, also in steel for applications where copper is not suit- 


No. 264 
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PRESTO! 


and your orders 


reach any point in the U. S. 





overnight by 


AIR EXPRESS 


Wipe out the handicap of 


time and distance by Ai 


Express. Order by wire or phone today, and even 
though your shipments may have a 2,500-mile trip | 
make, Air Express will bring them to you overnight 


ADVANTAGES OF NEW NATION-WIDE 
AIR EXPRESS 


* Prompt pick-up and special 
delivery of shipments at no 
extra charge door-to-door— 
between 215 cities in the 
U. S. and Canada and to 32 
foreign countries. 

* Fast, co-ordinated service 
between swift trains and 
planes now extends Air Ex- 


press speed to 23,000 Ex- 


press offices throughout th 
country. 

* Deliveries up to 2,500 mil 
overnight — coast-to-coast 
border-to-border. 

* Low, economical rates. 

* Night and day service. 

* Shipments accepted pré¢ 
paid, collect, or C.O.D 
Prompt remittances. 


Merely telephone any Railway Express office fe 
prompt service or information. 


AIR EXPRESS 


DIVISION OF 


RAILWAY EXPRESS AGEN(C ’ 











STOP BELT SLIPPING! 


Belt slippage is an enemy to efficient and economi- 
cal production. You can eliminate it, avoid power 
losses, increase the life of belts and equipment, 
keep belts from flying off, by installing 


VACUUM CUP 
METAL PULLEYS 


Try one on your worst drive! Observe it in 
operation; see how the belt is sealed to the pulley 
at vacuum contacts; learn why Vacuum Cup Meta! 
Pulleys are used by leading industrial companies. 
Our 30-day free trial offer enables you to make 
the test without obligation. 

Sizes from 2” to 72”. Especially adapted 


for short center drives... motor pulleys... 
single, double arm and split pulleys. 


VACUUM CuP METAL PULLEY CO., INC. 
1010 Ford Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 

















TRANSPARENT CELLULOID 


(Non-Com bustible) 


SHOP “item 


Thumb Notch Cut 2 


fy 












FOR 


Transparent Provide 
Front - e. 28 sts 
cloans Water and / visibility 
0/1- Proof and at the 
TAG Back-~> : 
FOLDERS same time 
RECORDS éyelet) protection 
STOCK 0 against 
RECORDS water, oil, 
DRAWINGS ‘Sine ; grease, and 
ransparer a 
CHARTS Hy frotand airt. Keep 
Sack records 
DIAGRAMS 
clean and 
ves Sees in full view 
BULLETINS throughout 
CATA- h ti 
LOGUES the entire 
manufac- 
SPECIFICA- : 
TIONS curing 
PASSES operation. 


Transparent Front- 
Back, /mitation Leather 


Made in any size or style required. 
Send copy of your form for sample envelope and 
complete details. 


JOSHUA MEIER, Inc. 


48 New Chambers Street New York, N. Y. 











able. The female half of the fitting and a split conical ring 
fit over the squared end of the tube. The male half of the fitting 
has a conical end slightly smaller in diameter than the inside 
of the tube which spreads the end without the use of any other 
flaring tool, forming a tight joint without splitting, distortion or 
appreciable reduction of wall thickness. The split ring, gripping 
the tube back of the flare, protects the flared portion against 
breakage and strain in service. 


See coupon page 50 


INSULATED 
PIPE 


No. 265 





NDUSTRIAL PIPE lines for underground and outdoor trans- 
mission of steam, hot or cold liquids, brine, ammonia, etc., 
are conveniently available in this thoroughly insulated, pre-fabri- 
cated product, furnished in standard and special lengths and de- 
signed to permit rapid and easy installation in the field. The 
pipe is surrounded with the necessary thickness of magnesia in- 
sulating material, and by a second thick and air-tight coating of 
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non-porous asphaltum, the whole being enclosed in a galvanized 
metal jacket to protect against surface damage. In installation, 
the joint, after inspection, is covered with the standard insulation 
and a slotted metal sleeve is applied; liquid asphaltum is poured 
through the slot, achieving a perfect seal. The result is a water- 
proof job, with the possibility of electrolysis eliminated, highly 
resistant to erosion and corrosion, low in maintenance costs and 
requiring no rock fill or base drains. The thoroughness of the in- 
sulation likewise eliminates the necessity for running piping be- 
low the frost line where ground contours are uneven, as the grade 
can be held by merely bridging the low spots 


See coupon page 50 


HIGH 
SPEED 
GRINDER 


No. 266 





IGH GRINDING speed, up to 18,000 r.p.m. with a 1!1/2X!/_ 

inch emery wheel, maintained with a */s H. P. universal 
motor, and design and construction likewise adapted to stand up 
satisfactorily under high speed operating conditions, characterize 
this portable unit for external and internal grinding operations. 
Of particular interest is the construction of the 42-inch flexible 
shaft. Superior strength and uniform all-way flexibility is at- 
tained by winding the layers alternately left and right hand, and 
a rubber reinforced casing protects both the shaft and the work 
against injury. Protection springs are provided on each end and 
the handle piece is equipped with special ball bearings and a !/,- 
inch collet type chuck 


See coupon page 50 


COLORIMETER STAND 


No. 267 





.* ADJUSTABLE stand which is so de- 

signed that the rays of the daylight lamp 

pass directly up through the tubes of a Say- 

bolt Chromometer (illustrated) or Robinson 

Colorimeter, instead of being reflected, thus furnishing more 
effective illumination. The light source and the diffusion screen 
of flashed opal glass are both in accordance with latest A.S. T. M. 
specifications In this arrangement, all light is excluded except 
that coming from the lamp 


See coupon page 50 
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ADVERTISING 
IN THIS ISSUE OF 


Proposals Wanted 


SEALED PROPOSALS will 
ceived by the School District of 


Township, in the County of Northa 
| U R Cc ag A & | N éy and State of Pennsylvania, for equ 
required in the Forks Township ¢ 
dated Elementary School located 
the said District. 

Separate proposals will be receiy 

» any or all of the respective items li 

schedule. (See instructions to bidd 

This project is being financed in ] 
funds provided by the Federal En 


Page eee — Work 
a a requirements of the Public Work 
AMERICAN ABRASIVE Co......... * istration Bulletin No. 2, Revised } 
AMERICAN SANITARY RAG Co....... 5 1934, and amendments thereto 
g 7 with all other requirements of 
AMERICAN WIPER AND WASTE MILLS ‘8 Works ‘Aimaiadencation must be adh 
ARMSTRONG-BLUM Mec. Co..... 33 No bidder may withdraw his 
> sixty , av Ptar thy 
ARMSTRONG SANITARY WIPERS Co 5 ac alic es etter tnt 
THE WALLACE BARNES Co........ Back Cover No Contract will be awarded un 
BROWN BAG FILLING MACHINE Co.. 44 a Sue Deena FWA - bias 
BROWN & SHARPE Mec. Co.......... 49 Drawings and Specifications may 
CANTON STERILIZED WIPING CLOTH Co.... 5 <meace Mec “sce me 
COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON Mec. Co, INC 35 Building, Allentown, Pennsylvania 
; i ; Equipment shall be delivered on 
CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 31 ses Thirty (30) days after the dat 
CORTRIGHT SOREFCO.... os caccccees 51 proval from State Director (PWA 
: , Contract Documents. 
De.ia Waste PRopucts Corp.. ‘= All proposals must be accompanied ’ 
EsLEECK Mgc. Co...... ee 47 certified check made payable to the S l 
; ‘ : : District of Forks Township in an 
FIDELITY FELT Co............. 43 of not less than 10% of the bid 
GopFREY Cotton Propucts Corp 5 bond in like amount with surety 
4 tory to the School Board. 
HELMER & STALEY... 41 Proposals must be submitted in 
JENKINS BRos........ ° 36 quired form as called for in ‘‘Instru 
: < to Bidders,’”’ and must be in the haz 
KRON COMPANY..... vee ol the Secretary of the Board, Mr. Cla 
THE LESHNER CoRP.. aie oe 5 S. Newman, Route No. 2, Easton, I 
or before 7 o'clock P.M. (E.D.T.) A 
MANUFACTURERS SUPPLY CO.... 5 17, 1936. 
McGILL COMMODITY SERVICE FE The successful bidder will be req 
. furnish Performance Bond in am: 
McKay CoMPANY....... a 29 100% of the Contract. 
JosHUA MEIER, INC... 54 Proposals will be opened in the | 


Jury Room, Court House, Easton 
August 17, 1936, at 7: 30 o’clock (1 
R. A. Mont & Co., INc. 5 The Board reserves the right 
any or all bids for any complete ite: 
tees not on any unit as a part of an iten 


HoTeLt MONTCLAIR.... 52 


NATIONAL EQUIPMENT Co. 








NORTON COMPANY..... Opp. pages 16 and 17 to increase or decrease the number of 
iY in any item containing separately 
OaKITE Propucts, INc..... a units after award, not to exceed 10° 
PECK SPRING Co.............. 26 bid price of the item. 
PULMOSAN SAFETY EQUIPMENT COoRP.... .. By Order of the Board 
. nts CLARENCE S. NEWMAN, Sé 
RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY..... .. §8 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORP........ ..2nd cover 
JosePH T. RYERSON & Son, INc.... a en 
SANITARY INSTITUTE OF AMERICA. . 5 
SCHEINMAN-NEAMAN Co.......... J : 3 
The South Bend (Ind.) Lathe W 
ScHOOL DISTRICT OF FORKS TOWNSHIP.... .. 55 has issued two practical booklets tha 
SEYMOUR MEG. CO... 6655.. , -ve0lS G42 offered at the nominal charge of 
SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING Co.. ere 45 per copy to cover handling and 
STERLING GRINDING WHEEL Co......... + eons 1 Bulletin 35 discusses “‘How to G 


Lathe Tool Cutter Bits,’’ and Bullet 
tells ‘‘How to Cut Screw Threads 


Twomas PUBLISHING Co.............06..% sae ...38rd Cover 


Vacuum Cup METAL PULLEY Co., INC. 


Bere Pike VETOES 5280s 53 | Lathe.’”’ The material is presen 
rr ee ee ee 29 | clear, non-technical language, fully 
WrianiG MATERIAES, ENC... cee en. ace tee 5 | trated to show proper angles in grind 


and in use, and supplemented by perti 
| tables, formulae, definitions, 
mended applications, and shop hin 
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CUSTOMER ACCEPTANCE 
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“Customer acceptance for a make or brand is developed by 
consistent advertising . .... as well as continued satisfactory 
experience with the brand over a period of time.”—From “Why 
We Buy Where We Buy,” prize-winning paper in the N.A.P.A. 
contest of “Selecting a Source of Supply.” 


Consistent advertising involves approach as well as form. For 
example, there are about 145,000 industrial establishments in 
the United States, but the vast majority have scant buying power. 
A relatively small group—10,304 plants—spends 65 cents of 
every dollar in the industrial market. 


In most of those plants purchasing is a centralized function. 
What to buy is usually determined by joint consultation of pro- 
duction, engineering and purchasing departments. Where to 
buy is determined by the purchasing executive. 


It is essential, therefore, to reach purchasing agents with adver- 
tising designed to create customer acceptance. They are the 
men in industry most responsive to informative data on products, 


service and sources of supply, for their primary function is to buy. 


PURCHASING heads the reading list of purchasing executives. 
It is the only journal offering effective coverage of purchasing 
agents in the major industrial market, the only journal of national 
circulation edited from the buying viewpoint, the most eco- 
nomical medium for reaching maximum buying power coupled 


with maximum buying authority in industry. 


If your products are sold to the major industrial market, PUR- 
CHASING can get results for you, as it does for its current 


s 
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ie 


11 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 


advertisers. 
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Separate Lists of the manufacturers of every product 
With descriptive information about the products of thousands of them. 


—omas’| A LIBRARY OF INFORMATION 


All in one 5,000 page combined directory and collective catalog 
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sri oa ROPACTUR A GENERALLY USEFUL AND PROFITABLE SERVICE FOR 
—_—= Executives Research Departments 
Purchasing Departments Laboratories 
S Sales Departments Superintendents 
ee site Engineering Departments Works Managers 
| os and all others having to do with investigating, buying, specifying, or \ 








require names of American Manufacturers in any line, for any pur; 

A few of the various services it is now rendering 

to more than 25,000 concerns in the U. S.—All | 

Lines — Everywhere. HOW 
THOMAS’ REGISTER 

SAVES ON PURCHASES 








It often saves more per week than it costs per year. 








For Purchasing and Purchase Research . 
The efficient buyer needs the names of all sources of Because THOMAS’ REGISTER is com- 


supply for everything, instantly at hand to facilitate 
securing any requirement;— | 


| plete, it enables the Intending Buyer 


Thomas’ Register supplies this essential information with an 1—TO INVESTIGATE 4 number of sources 
efficiency unequalled by anything else. All manufacturers 
of any product with descriptive product matter for thou- 


of 


which will assist him in making the most econ 


sands of them. purchase. 
@ In Conjunction With Catalogue Files 2—TO ADD new names to his present list of source 
Look in the Register for any product you want. It supply. 
will instantly show you whose catalogues and cir- 
culars to consult, or whose to write for—often 3—TO VERIFY his present prices and bids—thus ir 
worth its cost for this service alone. an economical purchase for all requirements. 
TR has in excess of 15,000 factual descriptions from 
manufacturers. 4—TO MORE QUICKLY LOCATE sources of sup; 
requirements which are new to his department, t! 
tf A-Z Blue Section—Instantly shows home office of any saving the time lost in referring to numerous cata! 


concern, or nearest branch office; also its affiliated and 
subsidiary concerns. 





5—TO INVESTIGATE possible savings which can | 


efected by substitutions or improvements in pre 













¢ A Capital Rating for Each Name—One of its many 
valuable features. The capital ratings are often use- 
ful in making the selection desired, either when 
buying or selling. 


material, machinery, and methods. 


6—TO RECALL TO MIND products previously 


sented by a salesman or through an advertisement 








@ Locating Successors to Discontinued Concerns 


Being able to promptly secure a replacement part often 
saves many times the cost of the part. TRY THESE SUGGESTIONS ON YOUR NEXT 
PURCHASES—WE FEEL CERTAIN YOUR 


SAVINGS WILL BE SUBSTANTIAL. 


THOMAS PUBLISHING CO., 467 Eighth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


@ Generally Useful to Everyone 








Write for details of thirty-day offer. 














Fora better understanding of 


HOW TO SPECIFY 


HOW TO DESIGN SPRINGS 
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PRINGS. 
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and it’s yours FREE 
merely for the asking 
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NEW 
MODERN 
HANDBOOK 


Spring Materials and Design 


Now under one cover—the most essential design formulas, tables, and 


engineering charts—spring materials and their purposes, standard 


practice —for quick, easy reference. Compiled from articles 


which have appeared in The Mainspring over the past eight 
years. Based on the cumulative knowledge of eighty years 
of springmaking. Fifty-two pages of worthwhile refer- 

ence material — for your files. 


4— Use the coupon to ask for your copy 


THE WALLACE BARNES COMPANY 
BRISTOL CONNECTICUT 











